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Amone the brightest names in literature is that of Miguel de Cervan- 
tes Saavedra, commonly called Cervantes. Although a voluminous and 
distinguished writer, it is as the author of Don Quixote alone that he is 
known to the world, and by ‘his effort of his genius he has attained an 
imperishable fame ; for time will only add to the number of the admirers 
of a work whose wit and humor are derived from the closest study of 
nature, and whose descriptions will find their counterpart in every corner 
of the world. 

Notwithstanding that the manners of the era in which the history of 
Don Quixote saw the light, admitted, if they did not encourage, a certain 
broadness and laxity of expression, which would shock the more refined 
instincts of the modern reader, there cannot be found in all its pages one 
doctrine, one opinion, one inference, which is not in the last degree inimi- 
cal to immorality, as to its fuller development—confirmed vice. Nor is 
the object of the work confined alone to the inculcation of virtue; though 
this were all-sufficient to entitle an author to the greatest measure of our 
esteem. Cervantes’ aim took a much wider range. Priesteraft and tyr- 
anny were not of too great importance to prevent his attacking, also, 
hypocrisy, false pride, and a long accompaniment of lesser failings ; 
all of which were, however, so delicately and carefully, yet so firmly as- 
sailed, that nothing served more ably to enforce the wholesome strictures 
of the writer than his wise moderation. The History of Don Quixote 
needs no encomiums at our hands; neither would we presume to become 
its interpreter or its eulogist. Still, if our remarks serve to. recall to the 
mind of the reader —jaded, perhaps, by the political turmoil of the day 
or by the eares of business —the excellences of Don Quixote de la Man- 
cha, and of the renowned Sancho, his squire, we shall have fulfilled all 
that we designed. 
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Properly to appreciate this master-piece of Cervantes, it should be read 
in the noble, sonorous language of the gods, as the Spanish has been 
imaginative sly termed ; and | next to this, with a view to arrive with some 
degree of correctness at the moral intention of the author, and of the 
peculiar wit of the phraseology which he employs, we should endeavor 
to understand the genius of the style which he affects. To render into 
a foreign tongue a language which abounds in idiomatic expressions, is 
at all times a difficult undertaking, because few nations assimilate in their 
selection of phrases for idiomization, and fewer use the same style of idiom, 
when they happen to be so selected. To illustrate : Suppose a for eigner 
desired to translate into his own language the American phrase, * Go 
ahead.’ Literally, the Spaniard would render it, ‘Ira cabeza,’ w hich would 
be sheer nonsense. The Frenchman would say, ‘Aller a téte,’ an ex- 
pression equally absurd ; while the Italian would write, ‘Andare a testa,’ 
which, if possible, sounds still more ridiculous. 

There i is, however, a way out of the difficulty, and it is to be regretted 
that some such plan has not been adopted, in order that American and 
English readers might be afforded an opportunity of forming a closer 
acquaintance than has yet been attained with this delightful work. Let 
us follow out this branch of the question with the same example. A 
Spaniard might render the national expression, ‘Go ahead,’ by the Spanish 
phrase, ‘Avanzar, or adelantar la proa ; ” literally, to ‘advance the bow’ 
(of a ship or vessel) ; and the affinity which exists in our minds between 
the steam-boat and this common adjuration might be told in a short 
marginal annotation—a means by which the Spanish reader would be 
made acquainted at once with the idioms of our language, and their 
origin, construction, and object. This is the kind of translaticn which is 
wanted of Don Quixote, in order that those who do not read the Spanish 
language may look on the melancholy knight as something more than a 
mere madman, and on his doughty squire as better than a ‘dréle,’ or 
miserable dolt. 

The style of Dickens has often been compared with that of Cervantes, 
from whom it is highly probable that the former, as well as Fielding, 
adopted the principles of their peculiar writing. Judging of the produc- 
tions of Cervantes and Dickens, we must perhaps accord to Dickens the 
greater merit, on account of the greater amount of good which, politically 
speaking, has rewarded some of his works. Cervantes wrote to satirize 
the follies of the age, and to correct among his fellow-countrymen cer- 
tain growing evils, the existence of which he discovered in their character. 
Dickens, on the other hand, appeals rather to the domestic feelings of his 
readers, and endeavors to show vice in its worst colors, while he strives to 
supply virtue with the most lovely tints, in order that he may inculcate 
morality by rendering the one disgusting and the other attractive. The 
only work of Dickens which may be said to be without this claim to 
praise is ‘ Pickwick,’ which is merely a recital of ludicrous adventures 
ironically expressed. But it would be only proper to say, that if the works 
of Cervantes are not so highly marked as those of Dickens with the 
benevolent desirs to extend happiness by extending virtue, it is only be- 
cause Cervantes lived in an age when the rights of man were only vaguely 
understood and partially recognized. That straining of the cord of 
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Power which is called Tyranny, had not yet roused suffering humanity 
to successful rebellion, nor had Education so far extended her influence as 
to teach men who bent submissively in chains at the feet of those who 
bound them, that great moral truth which it was left for America to pass 
into an axiom, that ‘ All men are born free and equal.’ In the time of 
Cervantes, the Poor had not been sufficiently educated, nor had the Noble 
been sufficiently taught the value of the Poor, to appreciate the lessons or 
the uses of the ennobling study of Fr eedom. 

Few men have known more of human nature than did the author of 
‘Don Quixote” Cervantes saw and studied it in many of its phases 
and in almost all its positions in life. As a soldier, he had suffered the 
hardships of war in the struggle between the Venetians and the Turks, in 
1570, when the former were aided by the arms of Spain. He had known 
privation on the field of battle, and had been wounded in naval en- 
gagements. He had suffered the horrors and bérdships of captivity 
among barbarians, in countries where the religion of Curist was regarded 
as a stain and a degradation. He had basked in the sunshine of the 
Court of Spain; and it was while experiencing the miseries of a prison in 
his native country, that he commenced his world-famed ‘ Historia del 
Ingenioso Hidalgo, Don Quixote de la Mancha’ 

It may be said that in this work Cervantes has received some assist- 
ance from the character of the language in which he wrote; for if there 
be any tongue in the world which can aid a pathetic story by its flowing 
beauty, or which can assist the relation of bold and adventurous heroism 
by its sonorous sweetness, it is the noble Castilian. Full, rich, and 
rounded, its every syllable expresses in its mere sound, and without per- 
haps the assistance of association, the meaning and force of the passion 
or feeling which it is intended to convey. But Cervantes has been ac- 
cused of introducing an Italian construction into much of the language 
employed in this work. This can in a great measure be accounted for 
by his long residence in Italy, during which period the many attractions 
which that soft tongue possesses led him to acquire a fondness for it which 
never wholly deserted him, and induced him occasionally to take liberties 
with his own language which perhaps only render his style more piquant. 

The character of Don Quixote is gleaned from the first few chapters of 
the history, and is soon related. A man of weak intellect, but of strong 
superstitious habits, and very excitable temperament, becomes imbued 
with the spirit of chivalry from reading those fabulous accounts of heroic 
knights with which Spain abounded at that period. The most marvel- 
lous tales were told of these worthies, among whom Amadis de Gaula 
stood prominently forward. These histories of dreadful encounters with 
many-headed giants, battles with fiery dragons, struggles with innumera- 
ble lions, and incessant opposition to powerful and wicked enchanters, 
formed the most attractive source of instruction to the worthy gentleman, 
who read and studied them so often that at last they turned his brain, 
and made a monomaniac of a man who, but for them, would perhaps 
have filled a respectable though quiet position in his native district all his 
life. But constantly dwelling on this darling subject, and always admir- 
ing actions which his limited education did not permit him to regard as 
fabulous, but which appeared most worthy of imitation, he determined 
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in his insanity to leave his house and wander up and down the world in 
search of wrongs which he might set right, cruelties which he might 
abolish, tyrants “whom he might annihilate, distressed damsels whom he 
might console, aggrieved widows whom he might succor, and ruined 
orphans whom he might set up on the thrones of their fathers. 

Satirical as is this exodus of Don Quixote from his comfortable home 
to establish a social millennium upon the earth, Cervantes had a great 
object in view when he imagined it. There was then in Spain, as there 
is now, but in a much greater degree, that adoration of noble birth so 
highly characteristic of the Castilian. This distinctive pride gave rise 
to much that was honorable and heroic in the Spanish character; but 
that in some measure it induced men to look down with contempt upon 
their fellow-beings, it is impossible to deny; and as the descendants of 
Spanish knights, who had been much renowned for deeds of chivalry, 
possessed’ the objectionable feeling in a more than ordinary degree, one 
object of Cervantes appears to have been to read a marked lesson on the 
profession of knight-errantry to those whose only glory was in the reflec- 
tion of a false light, shining through the page of history, from the tombs 
of their ancestors. 

The author would also appear to have desired to teach those who, like 
many in our own times, being dissatisfied with the bountiful present, are 
ever sighing after the unattainable past, that in wishing for the reéstab- 
lishment of an extinct folly, they sought after a vain “thing, which was 
entirely without their reach, and which could not exist contemporane- 
ously with the spirit of a later age. 

Cervantes desired also to manifest that the so-called great and noble 
deeds and magnificent exploits recorded in the fables of chivalry were, 
in nine cases out of every ten, instances of the most unblushing interfer- 
ence with private liberty, the most tyrannical attempts at a violation of 
human justice, and an unjustifiable gratification of vanity, pride, and con- 
ceit, at the expense of common sense, and of that religion which chivalry 
pretended to uphold, but which inculeates meekness, charity, and uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

Properly to estimate these great objects of a great author, we must 
remember the prevalent spirit of the age in which Cervantes attempted, 
entirely unaided, to stem the torrent of. popular prejudice, to uphold the 
birth of the infant giant Democracy, and to attack with the keenest of 
weapons, (one indeed whose wounds few men are ever found to pardon.) 
ridicule; a principle which, how wrong and unwise soever in itself, the 
upper classes of the country ‘had been taught to reverence with feelings of 
holy awe and superstitious respect. He undertook to combat the preju- 
dices of the aristocracy, when he could not expect to receive the assist- 
ance of the people, who were too ignorant to understand his motives.and 
too careless to appreciate them. 

The manner in which Cervantes carried out his objects may be briefly 
expressed as follows. For the purpose of demonstrating the inapplicability 
of knight-errantry to the then present age, he introduces an imaginary 
knight riding up and down among the high- -roads and by-waysof his native 
province, seeking adventures which might redound to the honor of his own 
name and to the glory of that of his inamorata. In order to place his 
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knight on the stage without the committal of anachronisms, he makes 
the hero of his tale a madman; and with a view to find a ready access 
for his lessons to all sorts of men, he makes the incidents connected with 
his hero truly ludicrous and satirical, by describing the knight throughout 
the work in the most ridiculous positions and embarrassed situations. 
These are generally conceived in a style of humor and wit which far out- 
does any modern author. Not only are the expressions of the knight 
aoe farcical, and therefore caleulated to excite the mirth of the 

eader, but there i is also a degree of depth and profundity in their con- 
acodies which mark the power of an author who does not in these 
instances, like Mr. Dickens, call in the aid of either irony or slang. I 
will presently introduce a few sentences, in order to prove the correct- 
ness of this assertion. 

For example, when the mad knight, on the road to his house, (whither 
he was going with the wise intention of providing himself with money 
and clean linen previous to a second and more important departure,) 
meets the merchants, he thus declaims to the astonished passengers, his 
lance in the rest, his shield before his breast, and his heart fully prepared 
for battle :-‘ Let every one beware if every one does not confess that there 
is not in the whole world a more beautiful maiden than the Empress of 
La Mancha, the unequalled Dulcinea del Toboso. ‘Todo el mundo se 
tenga si todo el mundo no confiesa que no hay en el mundo todo doncella 
mas hermosa que la Emperatriz de la Mancha, Ja sin par Dulcinea del 
Toboso,’ 

This sort of proceeding, though to a somewhat less extravagant degree, 
was by no means uncommon in the histories of knight-errantry ; and its 
peculiar absurdity, as applied to a later age, is strongly marked in the 
sequel to the adventure. 

One of the merchants hearing the extraordinary menace of the knight, 
and marvelling at the strange and uncouth appearance of the madman, 
answered : ‘Senior C aballero, nosotros no conocemos quien es esa buena 
seflora que decis; mostradnosla; que si ella fuere de tanta hermosura 
como significais, de buena gana y sin apremio alguno confesaremos la 
verdad que por parte vuestra nos es pedida” ‘ Sefior Caballero, we know 
not who is this good lady of whom you speak; show her to us, and 
if she be of so much beauty as you signify, we will confess the truth 
which you ask of us with great good-will, and without being at all forced 
thereto.’ 

This answer of the merchant was reasonable, and therefore opposed 
to the principles of knight-errantry, as reason is frequently contrary 
to the ideas of persons who inculcate new dogmata, or support old fal- 
lacies, while they refuse or are unable to convince the world, which is 
unwilling blindly to lend its faith to doctrines unsupportable by proof. 
It is in ridicule of such enthusiasts that Cervantes makes his mad hero 
reply in the following abusive address: ‘Si os la mostrara, qué hiciera- 
des vosotros en confesar una verdad tan notoria? La importancia esta 
en que sin verla lo habeis de creer, confesar, afirmar, jurar, y defender ; 
donde no, conmigo sois en batalla, gente descomunal y soberbia.’ ‘If I 
were to show her to you, what would be the merit in confessing so noto- 
rious a fact? The importance is, that without seeing her you have to 
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believe, confess, affirm, swear, and assert it; otherwise you are at war 
with me, strange and proud people.’ 

The satire of the scene in ridicule of the class to which we have alluded, 
is too pointed to require farther reference. 

Again, Don Quixote says to Sancho, his squire, when dining among 
the goat-herds: ‘Quiero que aqui a mi lado y en compaiia desta buena 
gente te sientes, y que seas una misma cosa conmigo que soy tu amo y 
natural sefior, que comas en mi plato y bebas por donde yo bebiere, porque 
de la caballeria andante se puede decir lo mismo que del amor se dice 
quo todas cosas iguala.’ ‘ Idesire that thou shouldst sit at my side here in 
the company of these good folks, and be one same thing with me who 
am thy master and natural lord, that you should eat from my plate, and 
drink where I drink, because it may be said of chivalry as of love, that 
it makes all things equal.’ 

Sancho, however, wisely objects to this, alleging that in his station of 
life he would be more comfortable eating by himself than sitting at the 
side of an emperor, even though he should have to content himself with 
his usual coarse fare, because he would be more at his ease in his ac- 
customed manner than if overwhelmed with ceremonies to which he was 
not used. 

This is an admirable reply, and a good lesson to levellers who pretend 
to be ignorant of social distinctions; but as usual, knight-errantry annuls 
by force that which it cannot destroy by reason, and Sancho is pulled 
down to a seat by his master, who coolly remarks: ‘Con todo eso has de 
sentar; porque a quien se humilia Dios le ensalza.”’ ‘ Notwithstanding 
all that, thou hast to sit down; for Gop raises up him who humiliates 
himself,’ 

The advice, however, which Don Quixote gives to Sancho on his de- 
parture from the Duke’s palace to take possession of his government, is 
full of profound wisdom and excessive goodness ; so much so, indeed, that 
Cervantes has excused his putting such language into the month of a mad- 
man by saying, ‘Quien oyera el pasado razonamiento de Don Quixote 
que no le tuviera por persona muy cuerda y mejor intencionada? Pero 
como muchas veces en el progreso desta grande historia queda dicho, so- 
lamente disparaba en tocandole en la caballeria, y en los demas discursos 
mostraba tener clara y desenfadado entendimiento.’ ‘Who could hear 
the above reasoning of Don Quixote without supposing him a most 
sane and prudent person? But as has been many times repeated in the 
course of this great history, he wandered only on subjects of chivalry, 
and on all other matters he manifested the possession of a clear and un- 
disturbed judgment.’ Among his principal items of advice to Sancho, 
we find the following : 

‘Firstly, my son, thou must fear Gop, because in fearing Him there is 
wisdom, and being wise, thou wilt not be able to err in any thing. 

‘Secondly, thou must set thy eyes on whom thou art, endeavoring to 
know thyself, which is the most difficult knowledge that can be imagined. 
From knowing thyself will proceed thy not swelling thyself like the frog 
which wished to equalize himself with the ox; for if thou dost this, the 
recollection of having tended pigs in thine own land will come to be ugly 
feet for the tail of thy madness. 
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‘Glory in the humility of thy lineage, and do not take shame to thy- 
self to say that thou camest of peasants, because, seeing that thou dost not 
depreciate thyself, no one will attempt to depreciate thee; and pride thy- 
self more on being a virtuous humble man than a proud sinner. 

‘See, Sancho, if thou takest virtue as thy means, and art proud of 
virtuous deeds, there is no reason to have envy of those who hold them 
‘princes’ and ‘lords;’ because virtue is acquired, and blood is inherited ; 
and virtue of itself is worth what blood is not worth. 

‘This being so, as so it is, if perchance any one of thy relations should 
come to see thee when thou art in thine island, do not send him forth 
nor affront him; rather must thou invite and regale him, for with this wilt 
thou satisfy Heaven, who wills that none dislike what Heaven made, 
and thou wilt respond to what thou owest to well-regulated nature. 

‘If thou takest thy wife with thee, (for it is not well that those who 
assist governments for a long while should be without their own,) teach 
her, indoctrinate her, and remove from her her natural roughness, because 
all that a prudent governor can acquire, a foolish and rustic wife may undo. 

‘Let the tears of the poor find in thee more compassion, but not more 
justice, than the complaints of the rich. 

‘Endeavor to discover the truth from among the promises and bribes of 
the rich, as from among the lamentations and importunities of the poor. 

‘When equity can and should have sway, do not load the delinquent 
with all the rigor of the law, for the fame of the rigorous judge is not 
better than that of the compassionate one. 

‘When it happens to thee to judge the law-suit of thine enemy, 
remove thy thoughts from thine own injury, and place them on the truth 
of the case. 

‘Do not ill-treat him with words whom thou hast to punish with 
acts; for the pain of punishment is sufficient to the unfortunate, without 
the addition of reproaches. 

‘If thou desirest to dress six pages, dress three and other three poor 
ones, and thus thou wilt have pages for heaven and the earth. 

‘Speak slowly, but not in such a manner that it may appear that thou 
listenest to thyself, for all affectation is evil. 

‘Be temperate in thy drink, considering that too much wine neither 
keeps a secret nor fulfils a promise.’ 

The wisdom and general intelligence in these items of sage advice, 
manifest an extremely vigorous mind, which would be wholly at variance 
with the folly of a maniac, did not our author consistently preserve, 
throughout his work, the fact that the wandering of Don Quixote’s mind, 
how great soever on the exciting subject of chivalry, amounted after all 
only to monomania. : 

It is particularly to be remembered that Cervantes’ opinions on the 
subject of chivalry should not induce his readers to imagine that he 
depreciated moral courage properly directed, or devotion to country 
even to the extreme of capability. It is perhaps not hazarding too much 
in his favor to say that a braver man never lived. He proved his pos- 
session of that noble description of courage which enables a good and 
high-minded man to oppose an unbending front to the shafts of malice, 
prejudice, and envy. He was ever constant in his valor as in his good 
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faith; and that he highly valued the rare virtue of esteeming his life little 
when weighed against the interest of his country, is testified by his famous 
expression after being severely wounded in a naval-engagement which 
occurred on the sev enth October, 1571, and resulted in a victory in favor of 
the side for which he fought: ‘ El soldado mas bien parece muerto en la 
batalla que sano en la fuga.’ ‘Better appears the soldier dead on the 
field of battle than safe in flight.’ 

And now with becoming respect let us approach the consideration of 
that squire of squires, that pink of attendants and wisest of governors, 

Sancho Panza, father of Sanchito of that ilk, husband of the rustic but 
slave Teresa Panza, and man-at-arms to the ever-remembered and 
famous Hidalgo, Don Quixote de la Mancha. 

Amid the pleasantries of Sancho, his innumerable proverbs, his unfailing 
credulity, his keen matter-of-fact observations, who has failed to discover 
one of the most truthful sketches of original character which ever fell 
from the pen of a gifted writer ? Thoughtless alike of ambition and per- 
sonal aggrandizement as of romantic and chivalric feeling, he is induced 
to follow the fortunes of his seignorial lord, only in the hope of serving 
his own mundane interests, by securing for himself and his family an 
income which would for ever shield them from the dishonorable depend- 
ence which was then, as it is now, only the too common lot of the Spanish 
peasant. Actuated by these feelings, he consents to roam the world with 
his master in search of adventures, only in the hope of obtaining the great 
desideratum which is held out to him in all sincerity by the Don, namely, 
the governorship of an island which the valor of the knight is to conquer 
in an incredibly short space of time. The monomania of the master 
induces him to promise promptly and conscientiously that which the man 
accepts, in prospective, readily and in all good faith. Sancho, however, 
does not accompany his agreement to his master’s terms with any 
expression of pleasure at the pride and glory which would attend his 
advancement; nor does he feel any. His ideas of the head of an island 
government are connected only with the certain prospect of obtaining a 
livelihood for those who are near and dear to him. Pride is a feeling 
which he does not possess beyond that small measure which teaches him 
to respect his own position in life, and to honor it by his probity. Glory 
is equally a stranger to the plain, honest laborer, who, notwithstanding 
his lack of the world’s learning, and his ignorance of even the first law of 
letters, sees through the flimsiness of vain-glory, and knows fame to be 
above his capacity, while he feels it to be superior to his inclinations. 
The ‘government,’ therefore, is only regarded by him as a boon of 
somewhat the same character as that which a compliance with the 
demand of Micky Free, for the office of a gauger, would have appeared to 
that admirably-depicted worthy. Sancho accordingly follows Don Quixote 
with the confidence of a squire, and the natural buffoonery of a rustic 
clown. 

The many ludicrous adventures in which these two heroes engaged are 
already matters of history. The story of the windmills has furnished our 
own language with a proverb. The tossing of Sancho in a blanket; his 
being beaten at the inn which his master believed to be a castle; the 
battle with the skins of wine; the conversation of Sancho with the 
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duchess; and his judgments in the island of Barrataria; are all too 
well known and admired to need farther allusion here. Not so, however, 
with the words of wisdom which the common sense of the honest Sancho 
frequently induced him to advance in opposition to his master’s folly. 
For Sancho was not mad; he was only simple and unsophisticated. Don 
Quixote was entirely theoretical; Sancho was eminently practical. Don 
Quixote imagined a world of his own, and behaved as if that world did 
really exist. Sancho on the other hand could distinguish between reality 
and supposition; and not knowing the world by experience, he made it 
a tule to take it as he found it. The master represented the world to 
Sancho in a light in which it had never before appeared to the squire, 
and the latter gave full credence to the picture because he knew no better, 
and had no reason to doubt the promises of the Hidalgo, or to question 
the correctness of his statements. Don Quixote’s sincerity, Sancho knew, 
was unquestionable; and he never doubted the knight’s sanity until Don 
Quixote mistook a windmill for a giant, a flock of sheep for an army of 
troops, and a barber’s basin for a helmet. Sancho’s judgment or common 
sense rebelled against such an unusual conglomeration of ideas, for which 
he was at a loss to account. But when Don Quixote explained these 
apparent deceptions by assuring Sancho that it was enchantment alone 
which prevented him from seeing that he was wrong and his master 
right, the squire believed, because he could not disbelieve, not knowing 
what enchantment meant. 

A brief allusion to a few of the scenes in which the heroes of Cervantes’ 
history are coéqually distinguished may serve to explain their respective 
characteristics. 

On their first sallying forth in company to ‘seek adventures, redress 
wrongs,’ ete., Sancho reminds his master of the promised island which is 
to be given to him to be governed, and which he asserts he can rule ‘for 
as large as it may be;’ to which Don Quixote replies that it is an old 
custom among knights-errant to confer islands on their squires, and that 
far from abrogating it he will improve upon it, by conferring a govern- 
ment on Sancho on the earliest occasion, instead of waiting, as was in 
ancient times the observance, until the squire was old and gray. 

‘In which case,’ replies Sancho, ‘if I become king by one of the mira- 
cles of which your worship speaks, Juana Gutierrez would come to be 
queen, and my children Infantes.’ 

‘Who doubts it?’ answers Don Quixote. 

‘I doubt it,’ replies Sancho, ‘because I hold that though Gop were to 
rain kingdoms upon the earth, none would sit well on the head of Mari 
Gutierrez. Know, your worship, that for a queen she is not worth two 
maravedis. A countess would suit her much better, and even then Gop 
help her, 

A whole volume, had Cervantes thought fit to spend his time on this 
branch of the subject, could not have given his readers a better idea of 
the candid and practical, though clownish nature of Sancho Panza. And 
on another occasion, Sancho declares, ‘I am an old Christian, and to be a 

count is quite enough for me.’ So far for his thoughts on royalty and aris- 
tocracy. The next example gives some idea of his personal courage. 
The Don exhorts Sancho never to make any attempt to aid him in any 
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of his encounters unless his adversaries are canaille and low persons. 
When the opposing party is a knight or gentleman, Sancho is on no 
account to take any part in the engagement. To which instructions 
Sancho replies : 

‘You shall certainly be obeyed in this, Sefior; the more so as I am a 
peaceful man, and an enemy to putting myself into troubles and noises.’ 
And in another place, when Don Quixote desires Sancho to leave him 
for a while, he objects. ‘No,’ says Sancho, ‘I cannot do that, because 
on separating from you, fear is with me immediately. Let this therefore 
be a notice to your worship, that from this time forward, I will not budge 
an inch from your presence.’ 

The plain-spoken Sancho knew little of the art of flattering bis superiors. 
When asked by Don Quixote, after the battle with the Biscayan, in which 
the knight lost half an ear, ‘Sancho, tell me for thy life, hast thou ever 
seen a more valiant knight than I in all the explored places of the earth ? 
Hast thou ever read in histories of any other who has or may have had 
more vigor in attacking, more spirit in persevering, more dexterity in 
wounding, or more energy in overthrowing ? — Sancho’s answers to these 
questions are more candid than polished. ‘The truth is,’ he replies, ‘that 
I have never read any history, because I know not either to read or write ; 
but what I can affirm is, that a more audacious master than your worship 
I have never served in all the days of my life; and may Gop grant that 
these audacities be not paid for where I have already said,’ (the Inquisi- 
tion. 

Te little care felt by Sancho for a superior station on account of the 
a dignity which it would confer, has already been adverted to. 

e may here give an example of this feeling. Don Quixote tells Sancho 
of a wonderful balsam, of which he has the recipe, and which possesses 
such marvellous qualities that he explains its uses to Sancho in the fol- 
lowing words: 

‘When you see that in any battle they have cut my body in two, as 
very frequently happens in an encounter, thou hast nothing more to do 
than to put the half which has fallen neatly over the half remaining in 
the saddle, taking care to place them together equally and as they ought 
to be, and then give me only two mouthfuls of the balsam, and thou wilt 
see me sounder than an apple.’ 

Sancho’s answer is rich in its way. ‘If there be such a thing, I re- 
nounce from this time forward the government of the promised island; I 
want nothing in payment for my many and good services, but that your 
worship should give me the recipe of this extraordinary liquor.’ 

All ideas of glory and fame vanish before the chance of making a rapid 
fortune after the manner of our mcdern Halloways, Moffatts, ete. San- 
cho is not, however, backward in assurance on the occasion of his being 
asked by the servant at the inn, ‘What is a knight-errant ?’ 

‘Are you then so new to the world,’ replies Sancho, ‘as not to be aware 
of that? Know then, my sister, that a knight-errant is a thing which in 
two words expresses one who is cuffed (apa/eado) and an emperor. To- 
day he is the most unfortunate and needy creature in the world, and 


to-morrow he will have two or three crowns of kingdoms to give to his 
squire.’ 
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‘Then thou,’ replies the girl, ‘being such to this good gentleman, hast 
not, as it would seem, even a county.’ 

‘It is yet early,’ retorts Sancho, ‘because it is only a month that we 
have been seeking adventures, and as yet we have not fallen on any thing, 
and at times ‘one thing is sought and another is found ;’ but truly, if 
my master were well of his wound and fall, I would not change my hopes 
for the best title in Spain.’ 

Nothing so much displeases Sancho in his new mode of life as his mas- 
ter’s having imposed silence on him, except when he is addressed. One 
of his remonstrances is to the following effect: 

‘Sefior Don Quixote, be pleased to give me your blessing and your 
leave to return home to my wife and children, because your worship’s 
wishing me to wander with you by night and day in these solitudes, with- 
out speaking when it pleases me, is to bury me alive. If Fate would 
allow that animals might speak, as they did in the time of Guisopete, it 
would not be so bad, because I would divide my thoughts with my don- 
key, and so alleviate my evil fortune. It is a vile thing, and not to be 
borne with patience, to seek adventures all one’s life, and to find nothing 
but kicks and blanket-tossings, cudgellings and cuffs, and withal to have 
to seal.up the mouth, without daring to say what one has in his heart, as 
if one were dumb.’ 

Moved by this energetic appeal, Don Quixote condescends to accord to 
Sancho leave to express himself on certain occasions, and in certain places. 
But the trusty squire experiences a new difficulty. The knight is too 
fond of good grammar, and the correct application of correct language, 
in neither of which qualifications is Sancho a proficient. Sancho again 
remonstrates in these terms: 

‘Sefior, once or twice, if I do not ill-remember, I have begged your 
worship not to amend my words so long as you understand what I mean 
to say. If your worship does not comprehend me, tell me, ‘Sancho, or 
Diablo, (devil,) I do not understand thee; and if I do not then declare 
myself, you may correct me as you please, for I am so focile 

‘Then, replies the Don, ‘I do not understand thee now, Sancho. I 
know not what is focile.’ 

‘Focile means,’ says Sancho, in explanation, ‘that I am always so— 
thus ; 

‘T understand you less now,’ retorts Don Quixote. 

‘Then,’ replies Sancho, ‘if you do not understand me, I know not how 
it is said. I know no more, and may Gop be with me.’ 

Don Quixote subsequently discovers that Sancho means ‘docile.’ 

Sancho’s opinion on the necessity for learning, as touching the fitness 
to govern, is ludicrously described by Cervantes. Don Quixote hints that 
when Sancho grows older, he will be better able to take charge of the 
island; to which position Sancho replies : 

‘By Heaven! the island which I could not govern now, I would not 
be able to govern with the years of Methusaleh. The damage lies in 
that the island is amusing itself I know not where, and not in my want 
of judgment to rule it. I have seen governors who, to my thinking, do 
not come up to the sole of my shoe, and with all that they are styled 

‘Lordships.’ 
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‘At least, argues Sanson Corrasco, ‘governors should understand 
gramatica,’ (grammar.) 

‘As for the grama, {an agricultural instrument,) replies Sancho, ‘I 
should be quite at home; but the teca I do not trouble myself about, 
for I do not understand it.’ 

In no part of the history, however, does Sancho shine so much as in 
the palace of the duke by whom he is promoted to the governorship of 
the island of Barrataria. The duke and duchess, entering fully into 
the spirit of the folly which animates the wanderers, place Sancho in 
possession of a post of authority over certain of their vassals, taking care 
at the same time, not only that Sancho shall do no mischief in his exalted 
position, but that an effectual lesson shall be taught him of the ecompara- 
tive happiness of his humble lot with reference to his humble capacity. 
The ridiculous plight in which Sancho’s position thrusts him is too well 
known to need any thing farther than a passing glance. He is starved 
beeause etiquette requires it; he is troubled at the most unseasonable 
hours by persons appointed by the duke’s agents for the purpose, and 
required to decide on the most frivolous questions, and to give money on 
the most absurd pretexts ; and finally the sudden entry of an impromptu 
invading army into his island causes Sancho to be so unmercifully beaten 
and trampled on while he is encased in a suit of very heavy armor, that 
he is glad at length to give up his government and retire, as some states- 
men who are fading into unpopularity have it, ‘into the privacy of do- 
mestic life.’ There is a grave lesson contained in this ridiculous adven- 
ture, which is sufficiently obvious without the aid of much criticism. It 
contains an admirable lecture on the folly of aspiring to positions beyond 
the limit of one’s capacity, and of a higher order than one is mentally 
competent to fulfil. Many are the examples in every day life of men 
who blame Fate and Fortune, and other unconcerned heathen powers, for 
denying to aspirants a chance of manifesting to the world how well they 
could accomplish great designs, work vast wonders, and completely out- 
shine those who actually hold the envied situations. The cases are rare 
where the personal ambition is gratified so far as to find itself in the po- 
sition coveted; but the almost certain result, wherever such a case does 
occur, is that the man whose only qualification for exaltation was his ar- 
dent desire to be so exalted, discovers, when too late, that 


*Poor and content is rich, and rich enough.’ 


a quotation that will serve our turn in this instance quite as well as the 
hackneyed and somewhat vulgar axiom which declares that it is not pos- 
sible ‘to make a silk purse,’ etc. Sancho entertains in all its force the 
feeling which probably gave rise equally to the immortal saying of the 
inimitable bard, and to the more humble truism whose antiquity we will 
not pretend to trace. The honest Panza, who has always and in all 
sincerity believed that he could govern an island ‘as well as any gover- 
nor that ever lived in the world,’ and whose great ambition it has been 
to have an island to govern, finds at length that the cares of authority 
are as great as its emoluments; that the one is indispensable to the other ; 
and farther, that he is fit for neither. 


After several trials, the duke dispatches a messenger express to warn 
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Sancho that there are persons about him who mean to take his life. These 
unforeseen difficulties speedily put our friend Panza entirely out of con- 
ceit as to the delights of ruling, and he is at last led to declare with 
great fervor that he was much happier as a peasant than as a ‘ lord over 
many.’ 

It is pleasing to remember, too, that in the midst of his prosperity, 
Sancho never forgot his donkey. In the letter to his wife, written as he 
was on the point of setting out to take possession of his island, he says : 
‘The donkey is well, and commends himself to thee; and I do not 
think of leaving him, even though they should exalt me to be Grand 
Turk.’ 

One great feature in the character of Sancho is his stock of innumer- 
able proverbs. Below will be found a few, selected from among the many. 
It must, however, be premised that these sayings must lose immeasurably 
in the translation, for this reason: The refranes of the Spaniards, like 
many of our own homely but trite sayings, derive much of that force 
which binds them to the memory, either from a particular play upon the 
words employed, or from the rhyming, jingling sound which one portion 
of the sentence bears with another. For example, we say: ‘ Wilful waste 
makes woful want;’ and the alliteration in this sentence rendering it 
striking, causes it to be easily remembered. ‘The mice begin to play 
when the cat is out of the way,’ is another illustration ; so also is, ‘A 
feather shows how the wind blows.’ 

Many of Sancho’s proverbs are made up on the same engaging princi- 
ples, and as they can only be rendered into plain prose, the point of attrac- 
tion is defeated, though the point of meaning may be fully preserved. 

Among Sancho Panza’s most remarkable proverbs are the following : 

‘One devil resembles another.’ 

‘Let no one put himself to judge the white for black, nor the black 
for white, for every ene is as Gop made him, and even worse many times.’ 

‘The best sauce in the world is hunger.’ 

‘He who covers thee discovers thee.’ 

‘One ‘ Take!’ is worth two ‘I will give thee!’’ 

‘Many Jittles make a much, and while something is gained nothing is 
lost.’ 

‘A good heart breaks (or destroys) evil fortune.’ 

‘The hare leaps when it is not thought,’ (when it is not expected.) 

‘Tell me with whom thou walkest, and I will tell thee’ who thou ait.’ 

‘Not with whom thou art born, but with whom thou associatest.’ 

There are scores of others, and they furnish great temptation to 
transcribe a large number, but our present duty is to do more than make 
extracts. 

We however regretfully take leave of the worthy Sancho, the squire 
of squires, the honest, true-hearted Manehego, whose faithfulness to his 
master is no where so strongly marked as in his reply to Don Quixote, 
who had ealled him ‘an ass :’ 

‘Sefior mio, I confess that to be an ass nothing is wanting to me but 
the tail; and if your worship wishes to put one on me, I will hold it as 
well placed, and I will serve you as a donkey all the days which remain 
to me of my life.’ 
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The return of Don Quixote to his own home, attended still by his 
trusty attendant, the poor gentleman’s illness and death, and the profound 
grief of Sancho Panza, are most pathetically and beautifully told, inso- 
much that the concluding passages of this remarkable history, although 
divested of all the ridicule and irony with which the preceding pages 
abound, are no less imbued with true beauty. 

There is one point in the history of Don Quixote to which we must 
allude before the pen which is thus pleasantly occupied is laid aside. It 
is the severe censure applied by Cervantes to that description of selfish 
and inconsiderate conceit which accuses of cruelty and hardheartedness 
all women who refuse to marry exemplary but love-sick swains. Cervan- 
tes desired, in the passage which we are about to quote, to correct the 
mistaken notion that those affections which are termed broken hearts are 
less attributable to the unreasonable and dogged obstinacy of hasty youth 
than to cruelty on the part of such maidens as do not happen to love 
those who love them. 

Don Quixote falls accidentally into the company of certain shepherds, 
who are performing the last rites for a deceased friend, whose death 
they attribute to the savage nature of one Marceta, who had refused to 
entertain the proposals of Grisostome. The shepherds are uttering de- 
nunciations against the savage woman, whose bitterness has been the 
cause of their friend’s death, when suddenly Marcela herself, a maiden 
of surpassing beauty, appears on the summit of a crag opposite to the 
rude tomb of her former lover. The following is an extract from her ad- 
dress, when she is asked by one of the spectators if she comes to see 
whether the wounds of Grisostomo will give forth blood in her presence, or 
to gaze from the height, like another Nero at burning Rome, on the corpse 
of her unhappy victim: 

‘Heaven made me, as you say, beautiful. I know with the natural 
understanding which Gop has given me, that all that is beautiful is good ; 
but I see not that the object loved for beauty is obliged to love the lover ; 
and moreover, supposing that the lover of the beautiful one should be ugly, 
and being ugly, worthy of being abhorred : it were ill to say, ‘I love 
thee, being beautifal; thou must love me, though Iam ugly”. . . If 

Heaven had me ugly instead of handsome, would it be just for me to 
complain of you beeause that you loved me not? How much now have 
you to consider that I chose not the beauty which I possess ; for such as it is, 
Heaven in grace gave it to me, without my seeking or choosing it. And 
thus, as the viper does not deserve to be blamed for his poison, although 
he kills with it, Nature having provided it, as little do I deserve to be 
blamed for being beautifeal. Beauty in the honest woman is like fire set 
apart, or like a sharp sword afar off: neither does that burn, nor does this 
eut him who does not come near to it. I was born free, and to live freely 
I chose the solitude of the fields. The trees of these mountains are my 
companions; the clear waters of these streams are my mirrors: with 
these trees and with these waters I communieate my beauty and my 
thoughts. Fire am I, set apart, and a sword placed at a distanee. Those 
whom I have enamored by sight I have undeceived with words; and 
if desire is fed by hope, I not having given any to Grisostomo, nor to 
any other, it may well be said, that rather did his obstinacy kill him 
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than my cruelty. And if it is pleaded that his thoughts were honest, 
and that for this I should have corresponded to them, I say that when on 
that same spot where his grave is now prepared, he discovered to me 
the goodness of his intention, I said to him that mine was to live in per- 
petual solitude, and that the earth only should enjoy the fruits of my 
acknowledgments and the spoils of my beauty. And if he with all this 
wished to prevail against hope and navigate against the wind, what is it 
that he has been wrecked in the midst of the gulf of his unreasonable- 
ness! Undeceived, he continued; unabhorred, he despaired. See now 
if it be reasonable that for his pain the fault is attributed to me! He 
who calls me a savage and a basilisk, let him leave me as a thing danger- 
ous and evil; he who calls me ungrateful, let him not serve me; he who 
calls me unthankful, let him not know me; cruel, let him not follow me. 
This savage, this basilisk, this ungrateful, cruel and unthankful one, will 
neither seek them, serve them, know them, nor follow them in any man- 
ner. If the impatience and mad desire of Grisostomo killed him, why 
must my honest conduct and reserve be blamed? If I preserve my purity 
in the company of these forests, why must it be that he should undo 
it who wished me to lose itamong men? The honest conversation of the 
shepherdesses of these villages and the care of these goats amuse me. 
The end of my desires is these mountains, and if they stretch beyond, it 
is to contemplate the beauty of heaven, the road by which the soul trav- 
els to its first dwelling, 


BIstzae Wits THB LARE. 


Wuen roseate dawn with delicate flush 
Suffuses the eastern sky, 

Cummitting the fault with many a blush, 
The zephyrs lament with a sigh. 


The heart of dear Night in agony breaks ; 
His corse is consigned to its bier ; 

Each sorrowing flower disconsolate wakes, 
Expressing its woe by a tear. 


Then venomous snakes glide noiseless by, 
And reptiles from swamps emerge ; 

The birds, aroused from their slumbers, fly, 
Chanting a dolorous dirge. 


When young, I was told by a beldame old, 
That a murderer’s spirit dark 

Diabolical law had doomed to soar 
In the breast of each fugitive lark. 


The echoes prolong their harrowing song ; 
United they combat sleep; 

The lark with its woes medid ruin repose, 
That man might in sympathy weep. 


Then who would arise to weleome the dawn ? 
I pause in the verse for reply ; 
Methinks some kindred spirit, with scorn, 
Exclaims, ‘ Ah, indeed, would not 1!’ 3B. Ocse 
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I. 


Tse mother weeps when Death has laid 
Its hand upon her only child, 
Forgetful that an early flight 
Has left its nature undefiled. 
She only sees the empty chair, 
The play-things lying on the floor, 
The little face that smiling sleeps, 
And still must sleep for evermore. 


iI. 


The widow, tearless, stands beside 

The out-stretched form of him she knew, 
When passing first, a happy bride, 

That room’s familiar entrance through. 
It is the same in look and air, 

The sunshine glimmers on the wall, 
The very pictures hanging there 

Her long-past bridal morn recall. 
Yet years have passed since now and then, 

Much gladness has her spirit known ; 
But she forgets it all again, 

When on the dead she looks alone. 


Itt. 


The little child, at close of day, 
Steals weeping through the vacant room, 
From which its mother went away, 
To sleep within the dreary tomb. 
With grief that will not comfort find, 
It hangs the empty pillow o’er, 
And makes a picture to its mind 
Of one whom it can see no more. 


Iv. 


The feeble woman, bending low 
Beneath the weight of toil severe, 
Recalls the home of long ago, 
And cannot check the falling tear. 
She wastes in sorrow, day by day, 
In some neglected attic high ; 
Her hourly hope, a quick decay, 
Her only prayer, a prayer to die ! 


Vv. 


The busy crowd, whose feot-steps go 
A thousand silent houses by, 
But little of the mourners know, 
Who in their gloomy chambers lie. 
We laugh and jest, while old and young, 
Within the sound of what we say, 
Are speaking, with reluctant tongue, 
The words of those who pass away. 


Pete BS 


eas 


VI. 


The heart that yearns to sympathize 
With aught around it on the earth, 

Should not repose ‘neath sunny skies, 
Nor waste a day in empty mirth: 
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But looking on the world aright, 
Should view it as a place of grief, 
Where Love can make Misfortune light, 
And bring to sorrow some relief. 
The gentle works of woman’s hand, 
In secret wrought, in silence done, 
Shall noblest proofs of feeling stand 
When all the course of life is run. Soma. 


ANSWER TO BLACKWOOD’S 


‘HOW THEY DO THINGS IN THE MODEL REPUBLIC,’ 
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Axovt the merry Christmas-time, when, eighteen hundred and fifty-odd 
years ago, peace and good-will were proclaimed to man, on an island 
far away in the Asiatic Archipelago, where the tread of an exiled poet 
had erewhile left the print of fame, while seeking for something to 
while away the weary hours of convalescence, I picked up Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, No. CCCLXXVIIL ; and truly pleasantly did it 
cause the hours to pass, while much information came from its illumi- 
nated pages. I had read on steadily, commencing with the first article, 
On Cromwell, by Carlyle, and without referring to the index, continued 
page after page, gratefully inhaling each succeeding inspiration, which, in 
my then mood, was refreshing as the air of a morning inspring. Truly, Old 
Gray-beard, Maga had then power to cheat thee of thy flight, or at least 
tostill the rustling of thy wings. Happy moments, happy hours, happy 
days! Health was gently, gradually stirring my languid pulses, and ap- 
propriately was proclaimed, ‘ good-will to man.’ Having finished with 
delight the well-written article upon ‘Lord Sidmouth’s Life and Times,’ 
and after witnessing the calm and serene setting of his sun, which had 
shone so long and cheerfully, and fervently wishing that ‘my end might 
be like his,’ I turned the page, and there appeared an article, headed, 
‘How they manage things in the Model Republic,’ commencing in this 
wise: ‘In our last April number, on the appropriate day of fools, we 
laid before our readers a few stray flowers of speech, culled with little 
labor, in that garden of oratorical delight, the Congress of the United 
States — sweets to the sweet.’ And then follows, with what connection with 
this flattering introduction we cannot in our blindness see, the indict- 
ment, the charges, the heads and fronts of our offendings. Stand up, 
‘Cousin’ (?) Jonathan ‘ Demas,’ (why not Nick o’ Demas ?) stand up at 
that bar of Blackwood, and answer the charges preferred against you by 
yonder old gentleman in a tight night-cap, with wrinkled brow, blear 
eyes, mustached mouth, and gray-bearded chin, his shirt-collar extensive 
and rolling, vest buttoned over his bosom, old-fashioned coat, with still 
greater evidence of collar, and no continuations that are at least visible, 
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surrounded by his national emblem of nettlesome thistles, having through- 
out a complete nolt me tangere air. Come, eject that enormous quid ; 
look at and answer him, for he alone here is court, judge, and jury ; he is 
Biackwoop, alias the Edinburgh, alias ‘Maga,’ alias John Bull; and in 
connection with what has before been read to you, thus run his charge 
and charges : 

‘In the absence of a national copy-right, Maga is extensively pirated 
in the United States, extensively read, and undergoes but an imperfect 
digestion; by this means the British publisher is robbed, and the native (?) 
American author is impoverished ; and the American public, notwith- 
standing Maga’s most solemn protests, still continue their nefarious no- 
tions.’ He objects to ‘do the thinking’ for these American plunderers, as 
is suggested by a Yankee buccaneer, privateer, or pamphleteer, as some- 
thing “of a compensation ; and asserts that these Yankees, whom he 
calls‘ cousins,’ wish to cozen him, the aforesaid Maga, not ‘only out of 
the produce of his brains, but also of the profits of his pocket ; money 
and mind they both transfer to their piratical craft, and then compel him 
to walk his ‘confounded careass’ over the plank. But he is not to be en- 
gulfed ; there is near at hand a friendly Whale—the very Prince of 
Whales. From the bottom of that Whale’s belly he sends forth his 
wailings; aud when these disturbers of the internal regulations shall 
cause him to be discharged upon Britannia’s royal shores, then, then, you 
Yankee sons of buccaneers, look out for a basting! But, to the charges — 
the cause, the cause! Be not impatient, Gousin Jonathan; we will 
read them over as fast as justice to himself and you will allow, ‘and then 
to your defence, with what appetite we may. 

Previously to propounding them, however, you shall have the benefit 
of a little palliation, which he, the aforesaid disgorged Maga, throws in, 
by accident, we opine. It is to this effect, that he has given provocation 
by blackguarding, (excuse the word — a lapsus lingue —I recall it,) by 
using vituperative language in reference to his amiable cousins, their call- 
ing and their craft; has named them cut-throats, dogs, and spat upon 
their uncouth gaberdines; and for this they have cut him up, his better 
part at least — his book! served him out to a greedy and greasy American 
public at a shilling a dish; and now it turns out that, like all cannibal 
food, he does not agree with those that eat him! Again, the United 
States ‘have too much moral cour age, and are sadly deficient in animal 
spirit, especially New-Englanders, w ho, with their Peace Societies, New 
Moral World Societies, and Teetotal Societies, and Anti-slavery Societies, 
wish to inoculate the vices of the Republic with the virulent virtues of the 
puritanical school.’ ‘The moral soul of Boston thrills with imaginings of 
peace, while St. Louis and New-Orleans are volcanoes of war. ‘The 
Americans seldom laugh at any body —never at themselves ; and an un- 
fortunate trick of insolve ency, and a preternatural abhorrence of negroes, 
is, perhaps, the besetting sin ofan otherwise ‘smart’ people.’ ‘There is 
something about them (deponent doth not descend to particulars) which, 
whenever two or three of them are gathered together, causes him to con- 
jure the shades of Democritus, and commend his ‘nasal organs to seven folds 
of a pocket-handkerchief’ ‘At public meetings of all kinds, they spout, 
and swell, and cover themselves with adulation as with a garment.’ 
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John Bull, he admits, upon similar occasions, despite his short horns, is 
aware of the metamorphosis, and writes himself an ass with all ima- 
ginable phlegm; but Jonathan Yankee — more frisky Jonathan—brays 
and brays away, crops the thistles, unmindful of their nettles, and assures 
himself by calling out at intervals, ‘I’m here—I’m h-e-r-e!’ And then 
that ‘ star-spangled banner’ — ha, ha, ha! — how the things said about that 
star-spangled banner have caused his ribs to ache. Maga doth not enu- 
merate. Suppose the damages are for sundry broken ribs. ‘ Well, let 
him specify,’ growls Jonathan. ‘If it is for broken ribs, guess he’d 
better put ’t long with t’ other count; for a good many ribs, ay, and heads 
too, have been broken in the neighborhood of that ’ere flag, specially ’— 
Silence in court! Proceed with the case. 

In neither house of Congress, at Washington, are affairs managed to 
Maga’s mind. He is not sufficiently explicit as to the part of the national 
legislature in which ‘Judge Peddle’ takes his seat. He comes from the 
‘backwoods,’ and ‘ goes up’ to Congress with a ‘ bowie-knife’ under his 
waistcoat, and a ‘revolver’ in his coat-pocket. In the Senate a man 
catches the Speaker’s (?) eye, kicks his spittoon into a convenient angle, 
offers a libation of cold water to his parched entrails, and beginning to 
speak, leaves off, perhaps, in the middle of the proximating week. ‘Un- 
doubtedly Congress is the Paradise of Fools, says Maga. 

But, after all, the American women dress well, and do many things 
well; and are angels, not in mind, but in face and figure, from fifteen to 
twenty-five. There is no childhood, no youth, in Yankee-land; no fresh- 
ness there; and no old age either, it would appear, at least for the wo- 
men. ‘Whom the gods love, die young.’ And these women, so beauti- 
ful, must be general favorites; at any rate, Maga gives the masculine 
Americans all due credit for an appreciation of the beautiful, how much 
soever he does them out of the sublime. Blackwood, the Edinburgh, 
alias Maga, alias John Bull, concludes his article with a sad farewell to 
the ‘pert, pretty-looking faces, and the loves of bonnets on Broadway, 
and the oysters at Downine’s!’ He hath not, in sooth, personally 
smote an American, but he hath traduced the ‘States,’ and thinketh 
henceforth there may be no return. 

With all due respect to John Bull, with his numerous aliases, I under- 
take the defence of his slandered ‘ Cousin’ Jonathan, and, as already much 
time has been consumed, shall strive to perform my duty as briefly as 
justice to my client will allow. Passing over his exordium, which is a 
foolish attempt at wit, calculated as much to excite feelings of resistance 
in the to-be-punished people, as if the stern master of a school were to 
address the unfortunate object of his wrath: ‘I flogged you, you scoun- 
drel, this day week, and am going to do so again!’ and jumping at the 
trembling urchin, jerks off his jacket and lays on; leaving out, therefore, 
out of respect to Maga’s religious feelings, any allusion to the day of his 
patron saint, I come to consider the cause of the article—the primum 
mobile, the sting which made him start. It is no more nor Jess than the 
transplanting of Blackwood to the backwoods ; his republication in the 
Republic. ‘ Hine ill lachryme !’ And the publishing house of Leonard 
Scott and Company, of the city of New-York, is the conductor; and their 
* American edition’ is the platina-point which has attracted and conveyed 
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this fluid to the demolition of our house. I hold, that had L. 8S. and Com- 
pany never existed, or had they never aspired with unholy ambition toward 
those clouds where Maga rolled in majesty, never had his bolt been drawn 
down to shiver and shatter us. But spare us! oh, spare us, dread Black- 
wood! Why punish a nation when one or two, or three, at most, are 
criminal? We, we have not offended. ‘Not offended! not offended !! 
Have ye not purchased, paid for, and perused my book, after it had been 
printed by these furacious publishers? Perish, then! Perish also with 
the pilferers. These Prometheuses stole my celestial fire; with it they 
have made MEN of you! Restore it, or I quench you!’ 

Driven thus then to this extremity, naturally we search for something 
wherewith to defend ourselves ; and with these weapons we encounter 
Blackwood. Who made you a judge over Israel? By what right do you 
make a copy-right? Yousay truly, ‘ In the absence of a copy-right ;” and I 
regret as much as you can this want of an international copy-right; but 
you are not to consider that from this you, Blackwood, are solely the suf. 
ferer! You have clearly as good a right to my lucubrations as I have 
to yours; you may take the very article I now pen, nay, the entire work 
in which it appears, and republish it if you choose, and what redress 
have 1? Your indignant ‘ Pshaw !’ (which, I suppose, implies that such 
a course could not benefit the great Maga,) to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the proposition is proved that the ‘ reciprocity’ is not altogether 
upon one side. Some magician —some Wizard of the West — may yet 
evolve from the smoke of the Virginian weed, whom Maga himself” may 
be proud to quote. The question of ‘Who reads an American book ” 
has some time been solved. 

Having thus shown conclusively, we think, malice on the part of the 
magnanimous Maga, and that the E-denboro’ Blackwood is as prompt to 

‘pecuniosity as the most acquisitive of the ‘ E-tar-nal Yankee nation,’ it is 
easy to conceive that when ‘his dander is riz,’ (which is evidently the 
case in the article before us, in spite of the manner in which he appears 
complacently to smooth the risible muscles with his sinister finger and 
thumb,) that after calling Jonathan a ‘thief’ other epithets naturally 
follow; and as we have not the opportunity of acting as the fellow did 
at New-Orleans, when another expressed a similar opinion — knocked him 
down, and then informed the prostrate individual that although his prop- 
osition might have truth for its basis, yet he considered it impertinent 
when coming from such a specimen of humanity — I say, as we could 
not, nor would, nor should we have occasion to follow this ’Orleans fash- 
ion ; yet, as Maga received no contradiction, it was ‘ accordin’ to human 
natur’’ for him ‘ to give us goss,’ while his hand was in and his blood 
warm, and to ‘ pile up the agony’ until a peep at the pert, pretty little faces 
under the loves of bonnets on Broadway brought him back to himself 
and his humanities, causing him to recollect them and old Horace : ‘ Ho- 
mo sum,’ etc., ete. ; and by a just conclusion to remember that these fair 
Jonathanas had also brothers, and lovers, and cousins, whom he could 
not hate for their own dear sakes | And thes to see how quickly he lets 
poor pounded Jonathan up! We can almost fancy him proffering that 
bloody right hand, so lately clenched and projected, ‘a la Crib,’ in that 
affectionate and pathetic farewell; so like Othello’s, that we had expected, 
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ere the valediction closed, to hear something about the ‘big wars that 
make ambition virtue,’ and to have had for a finale the consoling infor- 
mation : 

*‘OTHELLO’s oceupation ’s gone.’ 


But we have yet a few of Maga’s charges to dispose of, and must not 
let his compliment to our fair countrywomen divert us from the cause 
of our client. We think malice prepense has been proven in his first 
charge, and will now proceed with the others seriatim. Have nothing to 
urge against his assertion of ‘overwhelming moral courage in the New- 
Englanders,’ and too little sympathy with their different societies to sus- 
tain them ; but if he supposes, as he stages, that they (these easternmost 
Yankees) are ‘ deficient in animal spirits,’ he has only to drop in upon the 
Boston boys on the Fourth of July, or any other festive occasion, to be 
convinced of his error. We do not pretend to know the present state of 
the pulse of the down-easters; but there was a time when their ‘ moral 
souls thrilled with’ any thing but ‘imaginings of peace,’ and that was on 
or about the seventeenth of June, 1776, when, even Maga himself must 
acknowledge, they did show some signs of animation on Bunker’s Hill, 
equal to those displayed in one of the ‘ voleanoes of war,’ New-Orleans, on 
the eighth of January, 1815. Respecting the cachinnations of the Ameri- 
cans — the next charge —I believe we are as much given to laughter as 
surly John Bull, and laugh as much at each other as at him. 

The ‘unfortunate trick of insolvency’ is the cast of a stone from dwell- 
ers in vitreous mansions, and as John Bull’s countrymen are heavily taxed 
on lights, shall not send back the missile to disturb their livers. That 
‘ preternatural abhorrence of negroes,’ which, with the ‘ trick of insolvency,’ 
(so runs the line,) is our ‘besetting sin,’ we inherited from our forefathers 
who strongly remonstrated against the landing of the blacks upon the 
banks of James river, but who were overruled and foreed to receive 
them upon their colonial shores, by the then superior British government ; 
and now, forsooth, because a portion of the States will not set the descend- 
ants of these negroes thus toisted upon them adrift, to beg or starve, 
to fill their prisons and workhouses, and thus distract the odium of the 
miscarriage of emancipation in their own West Indian Islands, every 
Saxon seribbler must have his fling of ink against the walls of the ‘ Domes- 
tic Institution” I emphatically deny that there is in the United States 
a general abhorrence of the negro. Those who own them— ay, own, 
and protect them too, and care for them, and feed and nurse them — are 
more consistent negrophilists than the insane packs of fanatical fools, 
belong they to England or America, who would stea! them in the name 
of Freedom, and then deserting the poor tools, leave them to starvation, 
while from their hypocritical throats goes forth the loud hosanna for 
shackles loosened, and the slave set free ! 

Maga’s next charge is somewhat irreverent, if not irrelevant. He 
says, and without quotation-marks too, ‘that whenever two or three of 
them (Yankees of course) are gathered together, shades of Democritus ! 
commend us to a seven-fold pocket-handkerchief’ Otempora! O mores ! 
what company the venerable sage must have kept, for verily he speaketh 
of that which he hath seen and—smelt! (We write the word reluc- 
tantly.) The only way in which we can account for the use of such an 
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extensive mouchoir is an attendance on a negro camp-meeting in a seeth- 
ing July day. Again: ‘At public meetings they spout and swell,’ etc., ete. 
He admits that John Bull does the same, and finds himself an ass! 
‘That Star-Spangled Banner,’ though but a ‘ piece of striped bunting,’ 
is yet as good a thing to boast about as the ‘ Meteor Flag of England,’ 
and has braved the ‘ battle and the breeze’ as well, if notsolong. Laugh! 
laugh, my merry Maga! there be some of thy jolly countrymen have 
changed their tone where that Frac has waved. But Jonathan has fore- 
stalled me here, and I fain would ‘let by-gones be by-gones.’ That the 
doings at Washington please not Maga, we regret; yet, somehow, even 
there we manage to get along, ‘after a fashion,’ though but a homely 
fashion of our own. ‘There is, it is true, at times, some contention about 
the quality and quantity of oil to keep the wheels of the machine from 
friction, and at intervals a scrambling to possess the can. Nevertheless, 
they are continually lubricated, and the thundering locomotive ‘ Model 
Republic’ still conquers space, faithful to its invincible motto of 


‘Go Ahead!’ 


And so it will, honest and free-spoken John Bull, in spite of all the 
rails that you may throw across its track. It may not be as neat and 
compact, as neatly polished and as newly furbished, as that wonderful 
machine of thine own, John Bull. It has hard and heavy work to do; 
steep grades and a new road to travel; and is consequently a rougher 
fabric. Nevertheless, it is a ‘ MopEL’ MACHINE, and hard to beat. With 
this little bit of Yankee boasting, I submit the case to an intelligent and 


impartial jury —The World. 


at a UV 2 2 OO BR‘ t & ey 


BY DR. DICKSON, OF LONDON. 


Dost ask me who rests here ? 
The Spirit will answer, ‘One 
Who charmed away life without sorrow or fear, 
With his lute and the love of his mistress dear, 
In this fairy Isle of the Sun! 


‘Like a summer his life passed by, 
Unmarked by a shade of gloom, 
And his joy was to sing, ‘If to-morrow we die, 
Let us waste not to-day with a tear or sigh, 
While the myrtle and vine are in bloom,’ 


‘ To him every hour had its charms, 
From morning to twilight gray ; 
He laughed at the tempest and battle’s alarms, 
And he breathed at last, in his mistress’s arms, 
His soul with a smile away.’ 





Lines : Homeless. 
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Home sss there sat one winter’s night, 
A Mother and her Child, 
Pale and cold, on a marble step, 
Though the wind blew shrill and wild: 
Homeless that night, 
Though the wind blew shrill and wild. 


Closely she clasped her child to her breast ; 
And her thin-worn shawl so old 
She tighter wrapped around her babe, 
To shelter it from the cold: 
Clasped to her breast, 
To shelter it from the cold. 


The snow was falling thick and fast, 
Covering up all the ground, 
While she shivering, weeping, sat 
Wildly gazing around. 
The snow fell fast, 


Covering up all the ground. 


And long-forgotten scenes came back, 
As she sat on that step that night : 
The very tones of her childhood’s friends, 
Each loved remembered sight. 
They all came back, 
Each loved remembered sight. 


The dear old cottage, with its porch 
By the woodbine overgrown ; 
And the cherry-tree that used to stand 
So near, the flowers were blown 
Into the porch, 
The snow-white flowers were blown. 


And the gnarled, twisted apple-tree, 
Beneath whose boughs she had swung, 
When a little girl, in merry play, 
Ere Time had its shadows flung: 
: Beneath that tree, 
Ere Time had its shadows flung. 


The gentle, babbling, trickling rill, 
That ran all through the glen, 
And the beautiful willow that drooped beside, 
How clearly she saw it then. 
That trickling rill, 
How clearly she saw it then ! 





Lines: Homeless. 


While the robin’s melodious tone 
Seemed to sound and recall the past, 
She sat on that cold door-step, 
And forgot that the snow fell fast. 
She heard that tone, 
And forgot that the snow fell fast. 


The wind whistled shrilly and keen ; 
There froze on her cheek the tears ; 
And still she sat and heeded them not ; 
Her thoughts were with by-gone years. 
The wind blew keen, 
But her thoughts were with by-gone years. 


And childhood’s gladsome laughter rung ; 
Her brothers were at their play, 
And she was joining their frolic rare — 
She thought ’t was a summer’s day. 
That laughter rung — 
She thought ’t was a summer's day. 


Oh! her mother again she saw, 
And her gentle sister Ann. 
On the garden walks, as in days of yore, 
She blithely, bounding ran. 
Her mother she saw, 
And blithely, bounding ran. 


She heard her father’s manly voice, 
And felt his loving kiss ; 
And he parted her sunny curls, 
As in long-gone days of bliss. 
She heard his voice, 
As in long-gone days of bliss. 


The old watch-dog, he placed his paws 
Upon her shoulders white, 
And joyfully barked as he used to do, 
To show her his delight. 
She felt those paws, 
Upon her shoulders white. 


The cheerful crow of chanticleer, 
And the noisy, cackling hen, 
She heard amid that long sweet dream, 
Though far away from them then: - 
The crow of chanticleer, 
Though far away from it then. 


The neighing of her pony too ; 
The hum of the honey-bee ; 
She saw the sweet carnation that bloomed 
Beside the white rose-tree : 
The violets blue, 
Beneath the white rose-tree. 










































Lines: Homeless. 


The waving of the silken corn 
She saw, and marked its height. 
The oriole’s rich melody of song 
She heard again on that winter’s night. 
The oriole’s song 
She heard again on that winter's night. 


Still the blinding snow fell thick and fast, 
bel them in chilling white ; 
And feebly and faintly moaned her babe, 
As homeless they were that night. 
The snow fell fast, 
And homeless they were that night. 


And there stole upon her memory thoughts 
Of her happy wedding-day ; 
And of him for whom she had left 
The homestead old and gray. 
And then came thoughts 
Of him for whom she had gone away. 


Alas! but those were darker dreams, 
Of the agony she had borne ; 
And how he fell, who promised to protect 
Her from the rude world’s scorn: 
Those darker dreams, 
As she sat there all forlorn. 


Her moaning babe was claimed by Dearn; 
Its little life was gone ; 
And she sat on that cold door-step 
Dying, and all alone: 
Claimed by Dats ; 
Dying, and all alone! 


And the snow was her winding-sheet; 
Her eye-lids did gently close ; 
And in the midst of her long sweet dream, 
She slowly, but surely froze. 
The snow her winding-sheet, 
She slowly, but surely, froze. 


The morning came with bright sun-light, 
But she sat there stiff and cold, 
With a loving smile on her parted lips, 
While the tears of strong men rolled: 
In the bright sun-light ; 
And the tears of strong men rolled. 





Though that smile told of happy dreams, 
It was a mournful, piteous sight ; 
And sad that she sat on that cold door-step, 
Homeless, that winter’s night. - 
But she sat there, 
Homeless that winter's night. 
Eastchester, (N. Y.,) June, 1851. Eetuzz M. Bovays. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN FLORIDA 


DURING THE SEMINOLE WAR. 


THE ANCIENT CITY. 


— — 


Ir was a charming morning, and Merton felt refreshed and invigorated, 
as he came suddenly from the thick scrub to the clear hard beach of the 
St. Sebastian. And now he was within the limits of the most ancient 
city of the United States. To say he was disappointed would hardly 
express his feelings. It is true, the city is very small; as the Georgia 
servant said to his master, ‘’T is but a big plantation, Sir!’ and yet within 
that little space, how much there is to enlist the sympathies and excite 
curiosity. 

The city proper is built on a point of land, three quarters surrounded 
by water, and covers the area of perhaps a square mile. An attempt 
was lately made to build a town on the waste land without the walls; but 
the speculation failed, and few of the buildings remain, although many a 
rafter and tottering chimney attests the location of this ephemeral city. 
It is said St. Augustine is laid out after the plan of old Spanish towns, 
narrow streets being thought cooler; but a more substantial reason may 
have influenced these adventurers. They had located in a wild, unsettled 
country, surrounded by wild beasts and wilder human beings. The plan 
they adopted was necessary, in order to defend themselves from these, as 
well as from the demi-savage remainder of their own people, from whom 
they had but recently escaped. ‘Their first attempt at colonization was 
made farther south, and there old T | still retained the greater number 
in bondage. From him they dreaded an invasion, more than the war- 
whoop of the Seminoles, who then roamed unmolested through all the 
wide territory. It was therefore imperative on them to build compactly ; 
there was safety in it, when no high wall protected, or ample fort defended, 
as in after days. 

But to the city as it is. Its day of pomp and pride and power is 
gone. Even that wall surrounding the land side, four feet thick and 
twelve feet high, is entirely destroyed ; not a vestige remaining, save the 
old gateway and sentry-boxes: all else has been used, but the masonry of 
this defies demolition. The principal road winds round the shore, and 
enters at this old gate, thus giving a stranger an impression of antiquity, 
and raising expectations of ruined temples and fallen columns worthy its 
ancient name and history; but only some winding stairway still preserved, 
or part of some battered wall remains, to tell us of centuries past, or call 
forth our admiration of works so substantial that ages could not utterly 
destroy them. It is true, many of the new tenements of the imported 
citizens are raised on buildings whose basement-walls have defied the 
gnawing tooth of Time two hundred years; and bid fair yet to stand, 


when their flashy top-knots, like a fashionable lady’s hat, shall be out- 
worn and thrown aside ! 
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But all turn with interest to old Fort Marion, which King Ferdinand 
supposed, from its cost, must have been built of doubloons, and could 
never decay! Alas! the moat is dry; the draw-bridge supplied by a 
plank ; the watch-towers battered and broken; and the ramparts, at this 
time, ornamented with pine cabins, and used as government stables. 
Indeed, there are few purposes to which it has not been put, save that for 
which it was erected. Its last ostensible use is that of a state-prison. 
The old convent of St. Francis has been purchased and converted into 
barracks. 

But to none of these beacons of time did Merton turn with more 
earnest inquiry than to that ruined gateway. There have those pillars 
stood, from the day when first the pride of Spain’s chivalry graced the 
portal; when all the city was paved as a court, no carriage being allowed 
to pass within, lest it should mar its beauty ; when its houses were the 
dwellings of knights and courtiers; when orange-groves, in fullest foliage 
throughout the year, afforded a perfect shade through every street, and 
likened the city to a garden; when wealth, and mirth, and song, and 
wine were for the lordly few, and a watchman stood within that gate, and 
bowed as these passed by. Yet was it not as the sepulchre of the Phari- 
sees? Above, all was bright and fair to look upon; but beneath were 
dark, damp, lonely cells, ready to immure the unsuspecting, and stifle the 
cries of many a victim of despotism and cruel suspicion. And who shall 
say how many the Inquisitorial Court sent through that gateway, never to 
return? All these the watchman saw, and witnessed the retribution, 
when Spain’s proud banner yielded to Britain’s flag. And again the 
troops of England passed that way, and the stars and stripes of Liberty 
were hoisted to the breeze! Well might the watchman then retire, and 
the ancient wall be removed; no longer needed to aid the tyrant’s power, 
or shield the iniquities of the Inquisition. 

The principal street runs from this old gate, directly through the city, 
to the flats upon the sea-shore. There are three running parallel to the 
bay, Water-street being protected from overflow by a beautiful wall 
recently re-built, and affording a pleasant and fashionable promenade. 
Short alleys intersect these. In the centre of the town is a very pretty 
little plaza, ornamented with trees, and a small monument. On one side 
of this is the market, fronting to the water; opposite, a large, square 
building, with wings and piazzas, once the governor’s palace, but altered 
to a court-house. On the corresponding sides are the old cathedral, prob- 
ably the oldest in the Union, and an Episcopal church of recent date. 
Most of the buildings are of tabby, a kind of stone formed of the con- 
cretion of shells, of which there is a quarry on the island of Anastasia, 
opposite the town. The old Spanish houses were all built of this, and in 
peculiar style, each having a court, surrounded by a high wall, topped 
with oyster-shells, at the gate of which visitors were expected to knock. 
Indeed, there is nothing more picturesque than these old dwellings. As 
you approach, no pleasing exterior presents, but a gloomy, moss-grown 
wall; and heavy doors and shutters, clasped with iron bars, rather forbid 
intrusion. A stranger might hesitate to lift the knocker. When the 
ready porter throws open the ponderous gate, the bright sun shining 
through the neatly-tiled walk, the pretty garden with its flowers and fruits, 
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all smile a welcome. But these scenes are passing away; emigrants from 
other lands, with their Americanisms and modern improvements, are 
building their stiff and stately edifices and ultra additions ; looking as out 
of place as a dandy of to-day among the veterans of ‘ sev enty-six.’ 

Neither was the antiquity of the cathedral —that lonely sentinel of 
other days, and pointing as it emphatically did to the period of the city’s 
birth —at all respected. It is wonderful with what seeming eagerness 
men will set to work to obliterate the symbols of time. Even this old 
church, which had stood for centuries unaltered, and which was an object 
of intense interest to every stranger, and should have been one of pride 
to every denizen, could not remain unscathed. Its very age should have 
spared it from improvement, and hallowed, as it gave it beauty. But no; 
terrace must yield to puncheon-flooring, and oak benches to pine pens. 
This is a superficial age, and here, as elsewhere, the substantial must give 
place to the flimsy ! 

Merton had followed the main street through the city, passed the plaza 
and all the most important buildings, nor drew his rein until he halted in 
front of old St. Francis barracks, whither he had first proceeded in order 
to make his report in person. 

The old convent of St. Francis, now the United States’ barracks, was a 
large old building of tabby, with moss-grown walls aud gloomy aspect. 
It was originally square, with the exception of two projecting wings in 
front, and the never-failing balconies and piazzas; but it has since ‘been 
mutilated, like all the rest, to suit its new purpose, and numerous and 
various are the additions and improvements which have been added 
thereto. It fronts the water, and all the officers’ quarters, being on the 
second story, are exceedingly cheerful and attractive. The parade-ground, 
however, was now in the rear, and very limited, being only the interior 
court formed by the three sides of the building. But since the war, the 
lamented Worth has induced Government to purchase a large lot in front, 
between it and the water. This has been filled up and turfed ; and here 
the proud banner of the Stars and Stripes floats on the breeze from a 
noble flag-staff, and forms an attractive feature to any who approach the 
harbor. Indeed, this is the finest view to be had of St. Augustine. As 
seen from the bay, the little city stretches along to quite a respectable 
size, while the peculiar structure of the buildings renders it picturesque 
and interesting. 

Merton gazed for a moment upon the swampy ground or flats alluded 
to, little thinking that here his comrades were to be drilled and tutored 
for those deeds of matchless valor they have since accomplished in other 
lands, and in a warfare where military skill could prove its Worth. But 
every thing looked cold and cheerless in the dawning day ; and he threw 
his reins to a soldier who came forth from the basement, jumped from his 
horse, and ascended the broad flight of steps leading to the gallery, where 
paced an orderly in front of the commanding officer’s quarters. The 
reveillé having sounded, he was soon admitted, and his report made. 
The precision and promptness with which all such matters are attended to 
is not only proverbial, but the beauty of true military life. Suffice it to 
say, here was no loitering, no demurring of lazy or indifferent disposi- 
tions; but as soon as the facts of the recent attack of Indians were made 
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known, a detachment was ordered out; and ere the sleeping denizens 
were aroused to a sense of the danger near, a company of dragoons were 
en route to their assistance. 

Having relieved himself of this duty by its speedy fulfilment, Merton 
turned back to seek some lodgings where he could find repose; for, 
although every inch a soldier, his limbs were now weary, and his spirits 
flagged. As he knew nothing of the topography of the city, he left the 
guidance entirely to the animal he rode. The old fellow pricked up his 
ears, and with a fast trot soon halted in front of the hotel where his for- 
mer owner was wont to stop, and which, but for the brute’s instinct, he 
might have been long in seeking. Certainly he would not have inquired 
here, appearances being any thing but inviting. The street was hardly 
wider than an ordinary alley, and blocked up by drivers and drays, 
darkeys and customers who thronged the door-ways of the bars, and 
petty groceries on either side. This hotel was one of the original Span- 
ish houses, and built of stone, but had been added to with bricks, logs or 
planks, as the taste or means of the proprietors suggested. It was com- 
modious, however, and sported a cupola which commanded a fine view of 
the city and bay. But better than all, cocks crowed and gobblers strutted 
a welcome. The gouty landlord advanced to meet him, and idle waiters 
grinned at the prospect of ‘bits’ to come. Even ‘ Boots’ looked pleased 
in his psuedo capacity of hostler; and with the sign of his calling upon 
his osnaburg tire, cheerfully led Dick to the stable, while his master fol- 
lowed the boss. 

We beg leave to state that we speak of the past. This smiling land- 
lord has made his last reckoning ; and in place of his broad pumpkin- -like 
visage, we meet the man of metal, with a dollar in each eye! In answer 
to your inquiry for a room and the comforts thereof, (no matter for your 
woe-begone appearance ; here, as elsewhere, the worse you look the worse 
you fare !) he replies: ‘A room! how long i is your purse?’ Then comes 
a scrutiny of the baggage. ‘Pete, will ‘the ‘trunks pay?’ We laugh 
at the old governor of Siam, w ho refused admittance to our chargé 
d'affaires until he proved that he had a tail, by appending a long string 
of meaningless words to his signature ; but show me the landlord who 
uses not the same policy. The longer tail, the more courtesy. The bigger 
title, the better pay. Merton was shown to the public drawing-room, but 
scarcely felt in trim to enter. There were several ladies, however, in 
travelling dresses, here awaiting the tedious preparation of their rooms, 
and he concluded to take his chance among them. By the fire, in a large 
fauteuil, sat a fat old lady, with a quizzing-glass, sans ceremonie surveying 
the company. Suddenly her eye fell on Merton, who had taken a seat on 
a lounge opposite. 

‘T perceive you are a stranger, like ourselves, Sir, she observed. ‘Pray, 
is this your first visit to this ancient city? Won't you sit by the fire? It 
is not cold, but a fire looks so home- like. I sit here sometimes until I’m 
almost roaste: 1!? 

He smiled, as he recognized his old compagnonne de voyage, and imme- 
diately took a seat beside her, replying: ‘A fire looks very cheerful to me, 
Madam, I assure you, after riding through the woods all night.’ 

‘Indeed ! We only arrived yesterday. sut what state are you from? 
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I would know you for a Yankee in Lapland! Why, if it ain’t you, Mr, 

what’s-your-name? Clary, do come here. This is the gentleman 
who was so perlite to us at the Bluff. °Tis so delightful to meet old 
friends !’ 

Merton acknowledged the sentiment by a bow, although he scarcely 
felt entitled to the compliment. Miss Clara, however, w ho was standing 
at the window, turned, and cordially greeted him; while Mrs. Scriggins 
continued to rattle on from one subject to another, with her wonted 
volubility. 

‘Did you come across the country from Jacksonville, or up the St. 
John’s to Picolata? I shall be about as wise when you’ve told me. But, 
for my part, I was so disap pointed ! I thought to be in Paradise when I 
reached Florida; and as to a pine barren, T expected such sights! birds 
of gayest plumage among the trees, and flocks of deer bounding beneath. 
But it was lonely as the grave ; all the sound we heard was the chatter- 
ing of the crows; and all we saw was a flock of wolves quarrelling over 
an old dead cow.’ 

‘You chose an unfortunate route, Madam,’ replied Merton. ‘I came 
across the country from Jacksonville, and I assure you, I did see sights.’ 

But Mrs. Scriggins prefe rred talking to listening, and continued : 

‘We did, indeed ; but it was not our fault, but our misfortune, as the 
horse- jockey s said when he sold a toothless horse! You saw the old fellow 
in a cap and surtout—I mean the gentleman who came for us in the 
boat, at the Bluff? Well, that was the rich Squire Roughenough, to 
whom my daughter and I were consigned. Of course, we left every thing 
to him. What a pity titles are not more general! I don’t know your 
name, but I have no trouble in speaking of or to you; the Lieutenant is 
such a handle. Mr. sounds so or’nary.’ 

‘My name is Merton, Madam. 

‘That ’s a very pretty name. Scriggins is not very beautiful, but it’s 
very uncommon. What was I telling “you? Oh! I recollect; about our 
journey. Roughenough had ordered the carriage that da r: but these 
darkeys are so stupid, just like the Irish! Dick didn’t arrive until late at 
night ; and then some of the tacklin’ needed repair; and then he had a 
long story to tell about a dreadful murder, and how he had been expecting 
an Indian to jump from behind every tree, until our hair all stood on end. 
His stories, together with the pen w ‘here we had to lodge, made it rather 
exciting. Clary thought it very romantic. But old ladies are not apt to 
look on things in that light. Bless you! the sand-flies and mosquitoes 
were So thick, I thought it rained ; and they bite at both ends! As to the 
house, it was ‘built of logs, and not bigger than a chicken-coop; only here 
and there was a clap-board, so that you could see the sky above, and the 
trees around you; and if you dropped any thing, the pigs and chickens 
stood ready to drag it off, through the cracks of the floor. Then there 
was but one room and one bedstead for eight or ten people! They told 
us they intended enlarging the premises ; but if thev don’t improve them, 
so far as I can see, it will only be an increase of difficulties! Clary and I 
were the only ladies, and we were honored with the old pine bunk, around 
which they agreed to-hang blankets to screen us; but just as I was craw ling 
upon the crazy old ’stead, in only my night rig, down it went; the string 
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of the screen snapped, and there we were, all in dishabille before the 
company ! and, you know, thick frills and no curls is so unbecoming ! 
There was a large fire blazing i in the stick-and-clay chimney ; and in front, 
luckily with their backs to us, sat half-a-dozen fishermen, in red flannel 
or check shirts, smoking and ‘chewing, and telling stories of their hair- 
breadth escapes, and wonderful feats with wild-cats, wolves, and alligators. 
Our catastrophe, however, inter rupted the history of the varmints, as they 
term all wild animals; and after re- settling our affairs, they gradually 
ceased talking, and one after another fell asleep, alternately nodding in 
their chairs, or taking their turn upon the pallets spread on the floor. It 
was about midnight that I be gan to feel the influence of Orpheus, despite 
the stings of sand- flies, or thrusts of gallinippers’ fangs, with theit ever- 
threatening buzz still ringing in my ears, when | thought of poor 
Roughenough, and peeped » out to see where they had stow ed him. The 
fire had burned down to coals, save an occasional blaze flashing from the 
back log. In this uncertain light, it was some minutes before I could dis- 
tinguish one ugly moss-like chin from another, as they lay stretched upon 
their rude pallets, in all the restlessness of slumber; all stamping and 
kicking as they got an extra thrust from the thickly-swarming mosquitoes. 
At our feet, inside the curtain, snored the landlord and his : spouse ; and 
on either side the fire-place was crouched an old salt, with his tarpaulin 
drawn down over his eye-brows, and a colored cotton kerchief spread over 
his face. I couldn’t make out their broadcloth, but I knew neither was 
Roughenough, from their shoes. However, I was not kept long in sus- 
pense. Down from the attic, a hole in the wall, came a bed and bed- 
clothes, and very soon I saw the object of my search descending the lad- 
der, with a pillow-case over his head, and his coat over his arm; other- 
wise he was dressed. 

‘* Mrs. Scriggins, are you awake? you can’t possibly be asleep !’ said 
he. I had withdrawn my denuded head, and he continued: ‘ Had we 
not better make a start? "Tis nearly day-dawn, and not very cold. 
What says Clara? Where is she ?’ 

. ‘‘Here am I, barely alive. By all means, let us depart. I have not 
winked, and the night seems interminable.’ 

‘I felt rather skittish about trav elling, but equally so as to remaining. 
Our chat aroused the old man and his wife, who regretted we had not 
been better accommodated ; adding, that when the war was over they 
intended to build a new house. In vain we told them we knew it was 
not their fault that we had not rested ; the old woman did not at all like 
what we said, and we felt that the sooner we got out of her quarters the 
better, 

‘You were very unlucky,’ replied Merton, who was greatly amused at 
the old lady’s recital of scenes; which, however, lost. their zest, when 
afterward he was called to participate in them. In visiting a new or 
sparsely-settled country, we must take things as we find them. It is not 
only useless but unwise to grumble. Inhospitality is not often a fault 
with the settlers. The ‘y will grant you all the accommodation in their 
power; but you must be satisfied, ‘and make no invidious remarks, or 
they will be likely to teach you that a ‘Cracker’ is not to be insulted 
with impunity, 
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‘I was told, continued Merton, after turning his head a moment to 
compose his features, ‘ that very good accommodations are to be had in 
that neighborhood; speaking comparatively, of course. At all events, 
there will be by-and-by, as they talk of establishing a hospital near there.’ 

‘They better first offer a bounty on mosquito-bills, returned Mrs. 
Seriggins, assuming her most refined tone: and Clara, to prevent any 
farther disclosures, “calle d their attention to the window. 

‘Why, what are you looking at, child?’ replied her mother, as she 
arose, and took Merton’s arm. ‘I’m sure there’s nothing to be seen. 
They told us Florida was the land of flowers, but I’ve seen nothing but 
stumps and old pine trees! Do tell me, is that a magnolia growing by 
that fence ?’ 

‘No, Madam,’ said Merton; ‘that is the Palma Christi, a weed here, 
but the same from which the castor-oil is extracted. All the beauty of 
Florida, I am told, departed with the orange-groves. Indeed, ’tis said 
those who visited this place before that dreadful frost can scarcely recog- 
nize it.’ 

At this moment a servant announced that Mr. Merton’s room was in 
readiness, and the little party, after mutually expressing their pleasure at 
meeting, cordially separated. Merton did not tarry long at his toilet; he 
felt entitled to a little rest, and after a partial ablution threw himself upon 
the bed. 

Mrs. Scriggins and her daughter occupied the adjoining room; and 
however he might object to playing eaves-dropper, he could scarcely avoid 
overhearing their audible téte-d-téte, they having returned to their rooms 
to dress. 

‘Clary,’ observed the elder, ‘I do n’t like the looks of that ’ere pompous 
puppy!’ This refined opinion was given as the door closed, and scarcely 
ere the softest. accents of polite gratitude had died on his ear. ‘That 
means me, I suppose,’ thought he. ‘Apparently these ladies are ad- 
mirers of Gil Blas. At all events, they remember his advice to carry two 
faces under one hat.’ 

‘I hate to see a body allers on stilts,’ continued Mrs. Scriggins, as she 
bounced herself upon a lounge; and hoisting one foot upon a vacant chair, 
she grabbed off her head-gear, as she styled her false curls, cap, ete. 
Then, plunging into the depths of her ample pocket for a comb and pin- 
cushion, she fastened the frizette to her knee, and began diligently to ar- 
range the refractory ringlets. 

‘So do I, mother; but I think he is handsome. He has such a fine 
figure ! almost as perfect as Lieutenant Mellowhead.’ 

‘For my part, I think they all look alike, child: stiff and genteel, is all 
you can say of the best.’ 

‘Why, I think this one is very graceful. I wonder who he is? I see 
he belongs to the regular service,’ replied Clara, without deigning to 
turn from the mirror, where she had stationed herself on entering, habit- 
ually i improving the first opportunity. She knew she could not remain 
long i in undisputed possession. 

OW hy, these ossifers, you know, are never burdened in the pockets,’ 
returned Mrs. S., as she shook out the frizette, and complacently regarded 
it. ‘I know that fellow Mellowhead is a fortin’-hunter, and that he takes 
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us for mill, milly — la, Clary, what the ‘jute! is that nick-name you gave 
old Roughe nough ? I do de ‘spise these new-fangled words! As if one 
language were not enough, but we must ape all the furriners we meet ; 
and not half the fools that pretend can double their tongues to the naw 
lingo, any more than you and I,’ 

Mrs. Scriggins could not see the expression of her daughter’s face, as 
she muttered : 

‘You or I, indeed! Millionaire is the word; and for my part, I wish 
all the world were millionaires. Then I should not have to play agreeable 
to that old jackanapes.’ 

‘Clary, you ought to be ashamed! Where would be the gain, if every 
body had’ plenty? Why, gold would be dross, and like Hercules, or 
some other old antiquated ass, we ’d have to knock up our pots and kettles! 
Fags! kitchen trumpery would be up then!’ And elated with her own 
wit, the pretending invalid jumped up with the spirit of her teens, and 
pushing her daughter from the mirror, she half pettishly, half playfully 
exclaimed : 

‘Do move! I hate to see a young gal with so much vanity! Here, 
take my false teeth, and wash ’em off, 

Having said this, she jammed her finger against the spring, and thus 
relieved her j jaws of a set of head-stones which almost kept her lips ajar! 
The young |: ady obeyed ; she was not yet a free agent; and the abstract- 
ing’ the gag brought together the old woman’s nose and chin, so as to 
give as much sternness to her expression as the grinders did good-nature. 
Mrs. Scriggins, however, continued to arrange her ringlets and cap, filled 
with love-knots and artificials, with as much « complacency as if there were 
no tell-tale before her of the ravages of time! To mental reflection she 
seemed equally blind; and after adjusting her dress, watch, and eye- 
glass, there seemed no end to the ways and means by which she con- 
trived to load on jewels, frills, and finery, until she looked in person, as 
she was in character, a trifle A Ja mode! 

Clara was out of patience, and in her it was more excusable, having 
been reared, from her childhood, both by precept and example, to selfish- 
ness and vanity; while her mirror also warned her she could spare no 
advantage to be won by hair-dresser or artiste. Clara’s hair was flaxen, 
but her mother’s was originally red, although she now insisted upon wear- 
ing dark locks in front, “which, together with the alterations of nature, 
gave her a tri-colored wig. C lara’ s had also a natural frizzle, which made 
it difficult to smooth, and she wore it in long, full curls, in opposition to 
her mother’s cork-screws. Beside, she had the advant: ge of a stylish 
person, and the wit to follow the sage advice of dressing well, and hold- 
ing her tongue, at least in company. 

‘Do, mother, let me peep!’ she asked, after a while, with mock hu- 
mility ; when, warned by that power which waits on none, through the 
ir iangle tones of the old cathedral, that it was time for morning ‘alls, the 
elder mountain of self-conceit concluded to step aside so far as to let her 
daughter get a look at one eye iu the glass. And how much longer 
they might have puffed, powdered, and be frizzled, is questionable, but for 
the entrance of a servant with a visiting card. 

After turning it over, as if to find more than a name, it was tossed 
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upon the table. Each provided herself with a volume of light reading, 
bought to carry; took another lingering look at themselves ; and fairly 
locked arms before they stirred from their altar. 

Thus they descended to the drawing-room, a servant leading the way, 
with a most quizzical expression. But, so intent was Mrs. Scriggins on 
acting her part, she forgot his presence, and whispered quite loud: 

‘Don’t forget, C lary, that I’m an invalid, and you came with me for 

company. By the way, the rheumatiz is a capital idee, because you know 
tis a disease that only comes in spells, and never kills’ 

‘Hush, mamma,’ replied the more cautious daughter; then added, 
tossing her head, weighty with the cunning injunction, ‘ Don’t you forget 
to seem fatigue .d? 

‘Pshaw, let me alone, child: I’m the fox for these hounds. 

As the waiter threw open the drawing-room door, a stifled giggle was 
heard. Mrs. Scriggins smiled unconsciously ; but Clara glanced a look 
in disapprobation. Instantly, however, resuming the studied look of her 
mirror, they passed in. The former sank with invalid grace into her 
wonted arm-chair, immediately vacated by a young sprig of fashion, with 
his hair parted in the middle ‘and combed down on each side his boyish 
face, in lieu of whiskers. Miss Clara bowed with dignity, and passe don 
to the sofa, taking a seat beside young Mrs. Conrad, the wife of an office ry 
who was also entertaining her visitors. Indeed, there was a rare colleec- 
tion of fashion’s minions that morning assembled; and strange to add, 
Mrs. S. assumed all the honors. She he id not a doubt they he dd all ¢: illed, 
if not on her, because she was there. And with their wonted hospitality, 
most of the ledies had ealled, after the delivery of her letters; and not a 
few now came at the request of him on whom she had wisely calculated 
to support her pretensions to aristocracy. Not that he was at all so, in 
principle; but his very position, as a rich man and a gentleman, com- 
manded respectability, and she was resolved, at all hazards, to toady him 
out of a patent of nobility for herself and daughter. She was greatly 
disap ee at not finding r him in the parlor, but rightly supposing he 
would yet pop in, she de termined to improve the present, as well as_pre- 
pare for the future. Clara, on the contrary, felt relieved at his absence, 
and her spirits rose in proportion. Mrs. Scriggins was all smiles and 
compliments. She fanned herself, played with her eye-glass, and crimped 
her handkerchief into various shapes; while the young sapling with the 
side-locks half reclined on an ottoman at her feet, and ‘display iyed his per- 
fect boots to his heart’s content. He was small in stature, and dressed in 

the ‘ top of the vogue, from his straps to his neck-tie. The waist of his 
blue coat was very long, and no more claw-hammer, but swallow-tail. 
As to his pants, the “y were a perfect fit, and Mrs.S. guessed he had springs 
in his straps. 


*‘ An, who with Firz-Jamgs can compare, 
With his hair brushed like two little wings ? 
Who has so distinguished an air, 
Or walks like my love upon springs?’ 


The scene was a perfect tableau vivant ; and in fact young Trotwell 
was urging Mrs. S. to take part in one, as a Madonna; with what success, 
will ‘ hereafter more fully appear 
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Things I Love. 
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I Love to linger, at close of day, 
On some lofty rock-bound shore. 

And see the dark rolling billows at play, 
And list to their ceaseless roar. 

Oh! what is your mission, ye restless waves? 
Do ye come in war or in peace ? 

Will never your fury and rage be quelled, 
Or your surges’ boiling cease ? 


I love, when Winter around him casts, 
To shie ld from the piercing cold, 

His mantle with icicles decked, more bright 
Than orient purple and gold, 

To ride with the merry sleigh and bells, 
And the gayly-prancing steed, 

With a sister dear w armly robed by my side: 
Oh! that were a joy indeed. 





I love to list to the falling shower, 
‘ When thunder rolls above, 
# And lightning leaps from cloud to cloud: 
Oh! this is a scene I love; 
And when the storm-god’s voice is hushed, 
And his rolling car is still, 
To see the flowerets, pendent with pearls, 
Smiling sweetly from valley and hill. 





I love to roam in the forest-home 
Of the wild bird soaring free, 
And hear with a rapture of fond delight 
His j joyous minstrelsy : 
% He ne’er has to check the rising sigh, 
He feels no sorrow or fear, 
Nor ever, I ween, is his little round eye 
Bedewed by a falling tear. 


‘s 


I love to hear, at sun-set hour, 
Faint echoing from afar, 

O’er the blue lake’s smiling silvery face, 
The sound of thé sweet guitar ; 

Its strains, so pleasing and yet so sad, 
Send a thrill o’er the pe nsive soul, 


2 And chime with the water's melody, 
a And the wavelet’s rippling roll. 

i @ I love, when, wandering, I have strayed 
d Far from my father-land, 


To meet with the smile of sympathy, 
The cordial grasp of the hand ; 

But let Fashion’s formal smile and bow 
By me be for ever forgot, 

PG And let them rest in oblivion now, 

q For surely I love them not. 
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DEATH OF HIS DAUGHTER 


Swat then thy sorrow never find an end ? 
The comforts, few and poor, 

A father’s memories of love can lend, 
Shall they but grieve thee more ? 


Full well I know around her opening years 
What clustering charms there met ; 

And would not seek to stay thy tide of tears 
By bidding thee forget. 


But, in a world where fairest things receive 
Ever the rudest lot, 

A rose, she lived as other roses live, 
And in an hour was not! 


O Dearu! of all earth’s tyrants most severe ! 
In vain to her our prayers ! 

Cruel, herself she stops her deafened ear, 
Nor farther cares. 


The poor man, in his hut roofed o’er with thatch, 
Must her dominion own; 
And palace-guards in vain for bid her snatch 
The monarch from his throne! 
Providence, May 8, 1851. 


Che Lakes of New-Dork. 


CAYUGA BRIDGE. 


Tuts is a famous thoroughfare; famous in the annals of that art of 
which it is an effort; remarkable at its construction for the boldness 
which characterized the throwing a highway across a lake more than a 
mile in width at the proposed transit. Nor is it less memorable in the 
times of emigration to the near west. When the enterprising people of 
the east sought their new home in the Genesee country, or in the Ohio, 
they found in this structure a convenient way of escape from the annoy- 
ances and perils of a ferry. 

The first bridge was commenced in 1798, and completed in 1800, thus 
beginning the century with a great public improvement. Its builder was 
Tuomas” Gray. Its completion was distinguished by a public festival. 
The population was sparse and scattered, but even then the people were 
willing to devote some of their time in a gala day. There was what was 
esteemed a great crowd pfesent, some three or four hundred — represen- 

tatives of the country for a large segment; a number not quite equal to 
that which has been since conv eyed across the railway bridge in a single 
train of cars. The eighteenth of September, 1800, witnessed the festival. 
It was radiant with the j joy of the people at the formation of such a link 
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between the east ve west. y regret bei ing ¢ eompelle xd to ree wk that the 
only music which could be procured was a pair of fiddles; but these were 
in all their harmonies on that day. 

Perhaps the most extended re putation which Cayuga Bridge has borne, 
and by reason of which it is well known in every part of this Union, is, 
its identification with the political movements in this State. The Bridge 
was for years the great dividing line where the strength of the two lead- 
ing political parties of the commonwealth looked in each other’s front, 
and where the victory was decided. The imagination of the politicis an 
gave a mys sterious interest to this long and narrow structure, and it seemed 
like a bei ing of life, speaking in tones of decisive energy. ‘The majorities 

‘brought over Cayuga Bridge, "as was the phrase, gave the balance its turn, 
and the old bridge was the Warwick of our d ay — ‘the king-maker and 
the crown: breaker,’ 

Like the other fabrics of old, it yields its reign to modern art, and 7 
new railway bridge bears off the ‘thousands, while the traveller only at 
intervals during the d: ry rattles the planks by his movement. The ‘Tele- 
graph,’ the ‘ Pilot, the ‘ Pioneer, the regular and the extra, are all moul- 
dering away in some obscure nook or corne r, quaint relies of the era of 
stagedom. Cor, Suerwoop, axon, Thorp, SPRAGUE, are now associ- 
ated with the rails and the electric messenger, or have passed into the 
quiet of private life, or through the portals of the grave. Adown the hill 
rushes no longer the four-in-hand—the spirited team exulting in the 
prospect of the mile’s trot over the bridge, as a relief from the slow and 
weary progress through roads in that condition so well designated as 
‘broken up.’ 

The Bridge has seen its palmiest days, but will always be regarded with 
interest as one of the great beginnings of western prosperity. 

Our illustrations of the scenery and incidents of the Cayuga Lake 
appropriately begin here. The shrill voice of the steam- -pipe of the loco- 
motive and steam-boat interchange a duet of discordant usefulness ; theirs 
the very language of Power. From this place the passage up the lake 
commences, and the traveller, in the luxuriant appointments of the boat 
that bears him over this beautiful water, may at his pleasure gaze at the 
cultivated and glowing scenery on either side, or honor the author of this 
sketch by a perusal of the local histories he has here gathered together. 

During the progress of the last war with England, one of the most 
onerous and expensive duties of the War Depar tment was the transpor- 
tation of heavy artillery from Albany to the frontier. The canal existed 
but in the heads and hearts of the Curvroys and Troups and Formans 
and Watsons cf that day; men who thought for the Future, and were 
of the necessity of things ‘held in derision by the Present. Railways had 
only written in the coal- mines of England their first feeble lines upon the 
earth —an earth which was so soon to be bound together, compressed, 
girdled by their might. It was a sad task for the motive power of that 
day to drag to its destination one of the ‘dogs of war.’ The contractors 
liked it, for the Tre: isury acted on the principle of the advertisement for 
some belov ed runaway: ‘A liberal reward given, and no questions asked.’ 
The rate of movement was very variable: sometimes there was a forced 

march of twenty or thirty miles; but often, I have been assured by one 
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who still survives, who was himself a contractor in this business, the place 
of departure of the morning might be seen from the point reached in the 
afternoon of a toilsome day. 

On the evening of the fifth of September, 1813, the Cayuga Bridge 
presented an anim: vated scene. At the eastern end, at the very entrance, a 
young officer stood, mounted upon a large twenty-four-pounder, which had 
just been, as the result of the severe labors of himself and a small party 
of soldiers, drawn through the very worst class of roads a few miles in 

safety to the bridge. The duty of bringing it thus by manual labor had 

devolved upon the soldiers from the defection of the contractor, who the 
night before had, in the most unceremonious and unmilitary manner, 
abandoned alike the gun and the ente rprise, and departed to seek employ- 
ment where the soil was less tenacious of that which essayed to pass over 
it. The fact of this desertion of duty had been at an early hour in the 
evening made known to Harry Gordon, a Lieutenant in the Fourth Infan- 
try, W ho, with a few of his men, fortunately happel ned to be then at Har- 
denburgh’s Corners, the nucleus of the beautiful city of Auburn. 

‘Well done, my go id lads!’ said the young officer, as the heav y wheels 
of the gun-carriage rolled easily over the first planks of the bridge ; ; ‘that 
horrible road is got through — dragged through — and a mile and more 
of good trav elling i is before us; we will rest here for the night.’ 

The ne cessare ‘arrangements ‘for the cessation of farther progress were 
soon made, and the w earied guard left the gun, which, in the position it 
then occupied, might have seemed as if stationed there to command that 
greatest of highways to the west—the west, as then understood and 
appreciated. 

Gordon did not disturb the repose of his men, which, from their fatigue, 
they soon sought. Neglecting however no part of his duty, he returned 
to the bridge before midnight, in order to satisfy himself that his valu- 
able charge was in proper “eondition and safety. The walk over the 
bridge was then, as it even yet is, one of interest from the scenery which 
is presented, and attracted him as he turned from a satisfactory examina- 
tion of the gun; and he in solitude pursued and enjoyed it. 

It was a bright star-light. The spangles of the heavens glittered in 
their reflected images on the quiet waters of the lake. The shores were 
obscure in the deep shadows of the forest, that as vet was their chief 
characteristic. In the distance, the Point, now known as that on which 
Levanna is built, was dimly visible, meeting as it seemed to do the 
western shore, and locking up the lake from farther progress southward. 
Tt was an hour for thoughts of graver cast than the mind allows in the 
day’s warm and glad light; and Gordon yielded to the influences of the 
evening. I regret that I cannot, in consonance with fidelity as an historian, 
record that in the thought of this gallant and handsome young officer — 
for all this he was—the vision of some fair girl was most prominent. 
Not even the brilliant star-light, looking with its ten thousand eyes of 
heayen’s glory into the-mirror-lake beneath, woke up the soldier's heart 
to beauty’s influences. He was not in love, though he was one of the 
most enthusiastic and imaginative of men. The very generality of his 
fancies ~~ t them from concentration. He had, in truth, just at this 
period of his history, a heart somewhat divided between a devotion to 
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the honor and success of his country in the struggle which she was 
waging, and the perplexing contingencies of a fortune of pleasing magni- 

tude, which depended on his adaptation of himself to the fancies of an 

eccentric old aunt, and which varied by his conduct and her whims from 

probability to possibility, and occasionally seemed, by some curious vaga- 

ries of temper, only a forlorn hope. He read the stars, as all men ‘do, 

conscious or unconscious, as they gaze on their outspread page; but his 

augury failed to read there what in truth came to pass—that with the 

bridge on which he trod his fate and fortunes were vividly identified. 

His a ‘ams that night had a shifting scenery, and there were star-light, 

and wild and grotesque combinations of amiable and eross old ladies, 

in robes of gold, which suddenly changed to the hard and severe outline 
of artillery pulled along with ease through the worst of roads, and 
scarcely stirred over the smoothest of pathways. But from all this 
chimera of dreamland, the early sun-light turned the mind of young 
Gordon, as he awoke, to the labors of another 2 ay. 

Miss Mary Grant was very rich, and this distinguished point in her 
condition she knew, and knew its power. The possessor of the treasure 
of this world is seldom ignorant that it is — <d with the friendship 
of a very large circle of individuals, more or less disinterested in their 
associations. Her soldier-ne phew would have been an exceeding favorite 
with her, but for the fact of his being a soldier. Disdaining to be like 
the rest of her sex, this most unrom: tic lady had an unbounded aversion 
to ‘the pomp and circumstance of war’ in all its varieties, whether in the 
glitter of the bayonet, or the more harmless brilliancy of a dashing uni- 
form. Her pacific tastes would have led her, in these days, to have 
braved the dangers of the ocean to be present at a Peace Congress. In 
1813, war only stimulated her to declaim on all proper occasions — and 
on some that were not quite so proper — in every variety of phrase against 
the trade of the soldier, and all its accompaniments. The prospects for 
our young friend seemed rather discouraging, since not even the certainty 

that, by resigning his commission, he could ascend at once to the very 
highest point in the lady’s favor, could induce him to desert the service. 
The country — his country — was in war for a good cause, and all the wealth 
of all the Grants could not win him to a thought of forsaking his com- 
mission. Nevertheless, he often wished that. some contingency would 
arise which would change the views of his too peaceful relative. 

There were few daily papers in 1813. I doubt if there was any west 
of the Hudson. That luxury was unknown to the young Lion of the 
West ; and the incidents of all that region were without a home chronicler, 
The mail moved majestically slow; and there was the most commend- 
able patience exhibited by all who waited for the latest intelligence. It 
so chanced that when the morning in all its brightness exhibited the 
pleasant spectacle of the active and energetic soldiery gathered around 
the gun and the bridge — young Gordon leading on the work and ani- 
mating his men by his kind intercourse to all their efforts —a stage- 
wagon passed along. The condition of the roads prevented the use of 
any other vehicle than one that could in safety encounter the mud. They 
who were in this carriage lingered willingly on the bridge—so smooth 

and easy, in comparison with the imperfectly-formed highways. There 
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was in the wagon one observant traveller who took a minute scrutiny of 
the scene, and was the author of a charming account of the interesting 
spectacle of the transit of the gun over the Cayu.za, which appeared a few 
days afterward in the Albany Gazette, whose editor, the gentlemanly 
and Franklin-like Cuartes R. Wenster, gladly gave place to the narra- 
tive as one of the stirring incidents of the ¢ campaign. 

Young Gordon was prominently meutioned in the recital. His anima- 
tion, his energy, the promptitude with which his orders were given 
and obeyed, were all th » subjec s of the writer’s graphic description; and 
the letter in which all these proceedings were given, was viewed by the 
patrons of the (Gazette as a pleasing information. It was gratifying to 
know that our young officers were thus sedulous in the disch: arge of eve ry 
duty, and the bright- eyed girls talked much in their confidences about 
Lieutenant Gordon, 

A very pleasant and comfort ible home had Miss Mary Grant, and it 
was bias ared hs yauventic girl, Uuay DuxBar. She lived with the ol I lady, 
without ever a seltish Nias: for future share in her golden stores. The 
conversation between them often recurred to the shits soldier, and Emily 
seemed less wearied in listening to incidents connected with him and his 
fortunes than to inany other departments of the somewhat lengthy nar- 
rations with which the we: althy Mary generally on each day favored her. 
The Gazette was the chosen and cherished oracle of this house. Its pie- 
tures of the world’s progress were all considered as the most substantial 
reality. It was read with more avidity than the choicest romance ; and 
what Webster's Gazette gave forth was a fixed fact with Miss Mary. 
When the letter of the traveller to which we have alluded appeared, it 
was diligently read by her, and there was consternation in that house for 
a few hours ; for never before did Miss Mary seem to denounce the war 
and its accompaniments — her nephew inc ‘Iuded —so veheme tly as now. 
She deemed his care and solicitude over the gun as a crime almost too 
grievous to be tolerated, and her will, which existed in his favor, found, in 
a moment of more than usual energy of vexation, a passage up the chim- 
ney by the powers of combustion. 

The narrator had described the manner in which our young soldier 
had superintended the preparations for securing the safe passage over the 
take of the mighty munition of war confided to his care ; and his zeal 
and energy lost. “nothing by the animated delineation. 

‘That gun!’ exclaimed the indignant lady ; ‘it is a shame to sce any 
one of my blocd do so much to give another weapon of death to the 
destroyers. Emily, I will always associate that gun with Harry, and as 
long as it is above ground, he is a stranger to me.’ 

Emily, in her heart of he: arts, wished the artillery in the Red Sea, that 
being the place to which, in phr: ase half figurative, half historical, centle 
ladies consign that of which they most desire to be rid. 

Of any other sea than the placid Cayuga, young Gordon was, in the 
day our narrative commenced some time since, profoundly reckless. It 
was enough for him to know that his duty was to go forward; and legacy 
or no legacy, the bridge was to be crossed. It is needless to relate how 
the population of the village turned out to see the affair. The soldiers 
moved in concert and under discipline. Their air and carriage and move- 
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ment were martial and measured, and the spectacle was really an impres- 
sive one. Mr. Mumford, and others whose names are familiar to those 
who recollect the early settlers of that region, animated the soldiers by 
their earnest wishes for the suceess of the country in all her struggles. 

It must be recollected that the bridge in th: at year was some short dis- 
tance south of the present structure. Its ruins may yet be seen, and 
often furnish curious matter of inquiry and examin: ition for those who 
resort to their vicinity in the pursuits of the fisherman; for the bridge 
has a reputation in this respect, and the ‘ fish-stories’ then and there loca- 
ted would of themselves fill a volume. 

The sun shone brightly over the Cayuga. Its waters are ever varying, 
chameleon-like, with the varied tintings which the sun imparts ; and this 
day was of the loveliest. The view southward was extended to a distance 
of about ten miles on the west shore, before the curve which the lake 
makes from that direction closes the picture. The high-land of Seneca 
county rose gradually, the forests broken occasionally by the clearing 
of some adventurous settler. The day and its accompaniments all were 
exhilarating, and Gordon gave the word to move forward. The command 
was promptly obeyed, and the ponderous gun rolled on, the timbers creak- 
ing and groaning with the unwonted lo: id, while the shouts of the spec- 
tators rang me rrily through the air. 

The traveller can observe from the deck of the steam-boat a dark-look- 
ing break-water, the third from the east bank of the lake. It is a gloomy 
pile of broken stone, over which the waves dash when the south wind is in 
its fury, but which has resisted the action of the waters full many years. 

The tramp of the soldiers onward was steady ; their pull, a determined 
one. The citizens continued to encourage them: their assistance not being 
deemed necessary, with military precision, was not permitted. The roll 
over the bridge was so easy, and the motion so uniform, that in a gay 
moment of enthusiasm, forge tful of the opinions held by that worthy |: ady, 
Miss Mary — perhaps thinking more of the flower th: it grew up by her side. 
the ge mtle Emily — Harry Gordon sprang upon the cannon, and the crowd 
chee red louder. It rolled forward till it reached that part of the bridge now 
designated by the break-water alluded to above. At this moment, in one 
dire crash, gun, commandant and soldiery broke through the treacherous 
bridge, and found a wet welcome in the astonished Cayuga. The deep 
plunge of the gun was heard above all other sounds; but great as the 
loss was, it was - unhee ded in the vivid struggle to rescue the human beings 
who had gone down with it. The villagers rushed with intense anxiety 
to the scene, and as soon as possible the few skiffs and canoes (for the 
latter in 1813 were yet navigating this lake) that were on the beach 
were brought to the help of the drowning men. The soldiers were for- 
tunate enough to seize the timbers, and although the crushed beams and 
pl: anks were unsafe reliances, yet, by the help of the determined men who 
risked their own lives to save others, the y were all brought on the bridge, 
or borne to the boats, in safety. But ‘Gordon was not so e: asily | inset, 
He had gone with the gun, and in the excitement of the insté ant, seizing 
the gun-carriage to save himself, had disappeared beneath the watera 
which closed over him. The wish of Miss Mary that he might be iden- 
tified with that cannon seemed about to be fully realized. 
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Before the Cayuga Bridge was in existence, there was a famous fe ry 
kept at the at point by Joun Harris. Major Joba was one of the distin- 
guished of his locality. He had mingled much with the Indians, and 
knew many of the better traits of their character ; for it is a singular 
truth that the white man extracts the good from his intercourse with the 
aboriginal, while the Indian is but too prompt to learn the evil which the 
white man exhibits. The Maj ajor had been a quiet observer of the pro- 
ceedings, and had taken no part in the cheering. When it was suggested 
to him to lend his manly voice to the encouragement of the soldiers, he 
only answered that he intended to do so when the gun reached the other 
shore safely. He quietly said to a friend, that the bridge had more to 
do that morning than it had ever attempted yet ; and his constant watch- 
fulness over every movement made, indie: ited his anxiety and his doubts. 

While the crowd were congratul: ating the soldiers, as they were suc- 
eessively drawn up dripping like the body-gu: wd of Neptune, the waters 
had closed over the unfortunate Gordon, and there was an instant when 
- seemed to have been forgotten. John Harris reached the scene of the 

asualty, and discovering at a glance that the Lieutenant was not rescued, 
i descended c: autiously but quickly, for the ts ingled mass of broken wood- 
work would not allow of a bold dive. With the skill which one only 
learns of the Indians, he glided under the water, and reappeared in a few 
seconds with the body of Gordon, which he had torn from its convulsive 
grasp around the gun. Once at the surface, his efforts were assisted by 
the crowd, and the brave man with his sad burthe ‘n were borne safely to 
the shore. It was feared that the rescue had come too late; but H: arry 
Gordon had the well of young life in him, and it did not formal him as 
readily as it sometimes does this mortal frame. He suffered more in 
re covering full consciousness again, than he had in the loss of it. The 
physician judged rightly in determining that he was in no condition to 
resume active service, nor would bein months. The gun was gone beyond 
recovery ; buried deep in the soft bottom, which, yielding ‘to the great 
weight, soon hid it w here not even the transparent water would allow.of 
its being seen. 

The bridge itself was injured to such a degree, that the necessary delay 
for re pairs br ought a large collection of waiting emigrants to the inns and 
the vicinity, some of which, though with great change, are yet visible. 
These eastern emigrants were an observing and recording race of people, 
and many were the letters sent home, descriptive of the casualty which 
had blocked up the great road. One of these, detailed and minute, was 
earefully tr: ansferred ‘by Webster to the columns of the Gazette, as con- 
taining news of interest to those who were bound for the Ohio. 

The Gazette was read as attentively at the comfortable house of Miss 
Mary; and Emily, whose quick glance comprehended what might be the 
effect of the tidings, was prompt to read, with all the force of that life of 
reading, interest in what is read, the narrative. Nor did she judge 
in vain. Miss Mary did not speak as hastily as before; but she spoke at 
last: ‘The gun is not above ground, and I think it is best that I should 
identify Harry Gordon with it. Write to him, Emily, to come here and 
await a full recovery.’ 

Never was letter more eagerly written ; and its pressing and affection- 
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ate and authorized welcome went to the heart of the young soldier. He 
left the most assiduous directions that the gun should be reclaimed from 
the lake if possible, and departed for the home to which he had been 
invited. With a discretion and tact which evidenced her womanhood, 
Emily first met the invalid, and explained to him the exact position in 
which he then stood. Need I say how soon the ~ will was made, and 
in what capacity Harry Gordon was named in it? Nor did he ever join 
the army again, his health never so far recovering as to allow of his par- 
ticipation in the fatigues of a campaign. 

The orders he had left at the Bridge were faithfully obeyed, and there 
was all manner of hauling and pulling and contrivances to rescue the 
ordnance. But old John Harris told them he knew the bottom of the 
lake better than they did; and the journey of that gun was for ever 
ended. ; 

And there it rests, probably not yet destroyed, but preserved by the 
soil that has accumulated around it. There are none left about that vicinity 
that witnessed the transaction, and the old break-water is the only endur- 
ing record of the locality. 

I think a soldier-like gentleman, just on the verge of that period of life 
which hovers between middle-aged and old, that I met a year or two since 
at the Bridge, must have been familiar with it. He was awaiting (and 
who that ever was at Cayuga Bridge has not?) the arrival of car or boat, 
and was talking very anim: atedly of the incidents we have described to a 
lady of m: ture be auty, who was by his side, and whom he addressed as 
Eminy. 

The old cannon will never be recovered; but if Harry Gordon lives yet, 
he will never while he lives forget the bridge whose severing timbers gave 
him such a fortune and such a wife. 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


I. 


Ssrovup me not in weeds of sorrow, for the dead now gone away ; 
Why should words of grief or anguish linger o’er this mass of clay ? ? 
As he lies, calm, cold and silent, cease thy lamentable moan ; 

Dust to dust i is now before thee, wedded to its fellow-stone. 


Tr 
Tt 


Motionless and all unconscious — dark and lifeless as the clod 
That is rudely piled upon thee, and by vulgar foot-steps trod ; 
Earth’s vile worms shall feast upon thee — revel on thy once fair form, 
For thou art corruption’s brother, and companion to the worm. 


Iir 


Then repine not for the parted, though no trace is left on earth 
Of the friend, or wife, or brother twinned with thee in kindred birth. 
Deara, the Conqueror and Divider! rules us with a despot’s rod, 

And human hopes are frail as moon-beams unsupported by our Gop. 
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Tuis idyl is remarkable as the one ancient poem in which the life of a Greek fisherman is 
described. Ep. Kn1cKERBOCKRF 


Want calls up all our arts, O Diopantvus, 
Want, of hard toil the teacher: wasting cares 

Steal from laborious thousands needful rest. 

When, with closed eyes, we seek from drowsy night 
Some peaceful hours of sweet forgetfulness, 
Grief comes in troubled dreams that ruin sleep, 
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Two fishermen, with hairs made white by time, 
Lay down together, on the crisp dry sea-moss 
Strown by the leafy wall, beneath a shed 

Of woven boughs. Round them were loosely ranged 

Their implements of labor, rods, hooks, baits, . 
Cords, hair-lines, weels, oars, sheep-skins, snares of rushes 

Fashioned in many an artful labyrinth; 

While, close at hand, upon its rough tall props, 

Hung an old skiff with sharp and rounded prow. 

Under their heads were piled their scant sea-cloaks, 

Garments and caps. This was their only work, 

























This their sole wealth. All things beside seemed foreign | 3 
To that rude life: nor earthen pot was theirs, : 4 
Nor household dog. Far off from friends or neighbors, ‘ 


They saw their days go past in loneliness, 
Deep loneliness and hardship. Round their hut 
On every side the loud sea dashed and foamed. 
Short was their slumber, for, before the moon 
Reached her mid course, stern tasks that never ceased V4 
Roused them to labor. Straightway, brushing sleep 
From half-shut eyelids, those two cuileless men ; 
Drew from each other's hearts, in frie ndly speech, , 
The thoughts and words that form this simple song. 


Te eee: 


They speak most falsely, who declare that nights 
Grow short in summer when Jove grants long days. 
I have already looked on countless visions, ' 
And yet no dawn is glimmering. What is this? 
Does memory fail to Tend its wonted help? 
These nights, methinks, are wearisome and sad. 


SECOND FISHERMAN 
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a Aspxation, thou dost blame the siden summer 
With na just reason. Time for ever keeps 

Its own swift changeless course, but vexing care 
Can banish rest and make a night seem long. 
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FIRST FISHERMAN. 
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Hast thou been taught to read the truth of dreams ? 
Mine was a joyful one, and I would gladly 
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Share it with thee. Partner in all my gains, 

Be thou partaker of my visions too. 

In shrewdness none surpass thee, and of dreams 

He needs must be the best interpreter 

Whose clear strong mind can seize their meaning best. 
Leisure is ours, for what could one do now 

Sleepless on this rough bed beside the waves ? 

And mark how brightly, through the floating mist, 
The cheerful fire gleams from the Prytanéum, 

To fishermen a sign of rare success. 


SECOND FISHERMAN 


Come, then, since speaking thus can make thee happy, 
Tell thy true comrade all that thou hast seen. 


FIRST FISHERMAN, 


When, wearied with our toiling on the deep, 

I laid me down at eventide to rest, 
{Not gorged with food, for thou rememberest well, 
How supping late we took a frugal meal,) 

I climbed, in thought, a tall and wave-worn cliff, 
And sitting there 1 watched full eagerly 

The finny tribes. From my long fisher's rod 

I shook the luring bait, which one huge monster, 
Wide gaping, rushed to sw allow. (Dogs asleep 
All dream of bones or bread, and I of fish.) 

Torn by the barb he reddened the bright waters, 
And bent with wayward strength the slender reed, 
While, with both hands, I waged a doubtful strife, 
Re solved to draw my noble pr ize ashore, 

Yet fearing that the ‘thin-worn steel must break. 
Then, mindful of his wound, I said, ‘Shalt thou, 
Thus pierced thyself, elude and conquer me ?’ 

But soon I plucked my vanquished captive in 
With this nght arm, and saw the struggle over. 

T brought to land a great and golden fish, 

Ay! one all cased in gold. Awe straight oppressed me, 
Lest this might prove the favorite of Neprune, 
Or treasure of the beauteous AMPHITA ITE. 
Lifting him softly from the crimson hook, 

Afraid lest the rich ore about his mouth 

Might stick to the sharp steel, I drew him far 

Up the dry beach with ropes, and loudly swore 
That I would dwell henceforth on the firm land, 
Nor set my foot again on the rude sea, 

But revel as a prince with this my gold. 

Those thoughts disturb’d my bosom, and I woke ; 
And now, my friend, advise me well and soon, 
For that rash oath yet fills my soul with dread, 


SECOND FISHERMAN. 


Be not afraid: thou didst not swear at all, 

No fish of gold was caught or seen by thee. 
Visions are false. If thou wilt closely search 

That self-same place by day-light and awake, 

Thy dream may do thee good. Go, seek forthw ith 
An eatable fish, lest, all misled by shadows, 

Thou yet die starved, though rich in golden dreams, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SPARROW. 


Wuen we listen to two Welshmen who are speaki ing in their vernacular 
language, they seem to utter a repetition of only a few sounds. The like 
result occurs when we hear any unknown langu: age. The defect is in our 
hearing, which is organically unable to discriminate minute differences in 
antuinilion sounds ; | lence, persons unaccustomed to a piano or violin will 
not recognize discords that shock skilful musicians. One of the obstacles 
which a child encounters when he is learning to speak is an indiscrimi- 
nation between different words. The same difficulty, in a modified degree, 
attends an adult when he attempts to learn the pronunci: ition of a fore ign 
tongue. A German, who had acquired much fluency in speaking E1 iglish, 
complained that numerous English words possessed the same sound, 
though spelled differently, and he adduced swain, swine, swan; and no 
efforts could make his hearing recognize any difference i in the three words. 
We can therefore readily apprehe nd that a horse or cow may produce 
sounds in greater variety ‘than we discover, though the variety may be 
apparent to horses or cows. In birds we recognize more diversity of 
sounds than in quadrupeds, and in some species of birds more than in 
others; still, in all birds the number of sounds produced is infinitely 
greater than is discriminated by an inattentive or casual listener. History 
yields indubitable records of persons who, by long attention to the vocal- 
ity of birds, and by much the same process as that employed by 
Champollion in deciphering Egyptian hieroglyphics, have recognized the 
meaning of each sound. By the same process evéry farmer understands 
the cry “of a barn-yard fowl that denotes a hawk to be in sight, that an 
egg is arrived, th: it the hen is incubating, or mustering her stray chickens. 
These cases prove that the principle is not imaginary; and we thus for tify 
our premises, because, while men are painfully credulous i in what grossly 
exceeds nature, as the ‘ Rochester knockings,’ ‘clairvoyance,’ &c., they are 
prone to incredulity in unusual occurrences that : are analogous to common 
transactions. Hoping, then, that what we are about to relate will be 
believed by others as fully as we believe it, we say that on the sixteenth 
of June, in the year 1810, Antoine Del: acorde, the famous bird-catcher of 
the Quai de la Ferraille of Paris, and ree ently more famous as the grand- 
father of George Sand, alias Madame Dudevant, was travelling in a dili- 
gence with an American clergyman and other passengers. Napoleon was 
at the height of his glory, and e ery Frenchman and Breach locality 
seemed engrossed with his trophies and the power of France. These 
demonstrations naturally suggested to the American clergyman the sin of 
pride, and he endeavored to correct the national offensiveness by covertly 
quoting from Scripture on every proper opportunity : ‘Our soul is filled 
with contempt of the proud ;’ ‘ Talk no more so exceeding proudly ;’ ‘ Let 
them be clothed with shame that magnify themselves 7 ‘The Lord shall 
cut off the tongue that speaketh proud things ;’ ‘ Every one that is proud 
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is an abomination to the Lord ;’ together with many kindred denuncia- 
tions against pride. A French cavalry officer, who hap ypened to be in the 
diligence, comprehended the rebuke that was thus indirectly administered 
by a foreigner, and as he was unconscious of the sacred profession of the 
speaker, he seemed disposed to resent the criticisms. Antoine Delacorde, 
who happened to know the clergyman, good-naturedly interposed, and 
said he would tell the company an adventure which once occurred to him 
while travelling in Pennsylvania, and which he believed would prove that 
ride was not confined to France: 

‘You all probably know,’ continued Delacorde, ‘that by long ap plication, 
I am become conversant with the language of several kinds of birds, and 

can even imitate many of their sounds, so that the birds will permit me 
to take them in my hands. When I was in America, I arrived one Satur- 
day night at E: aston, which is about fifty-eight miles from Philadelphia, 
whither I was going ; but as the stage- eoach was not permitted to travel 
on Sunday, I was foreed to remain at Easton till Monday morning. As 
is usual with me when I am in a strange place, and enjoy leisure, I wan- 
dered out of the pretty village into the country, and sitting down under 
the shade of a pleasant tree, I waited for the approach of some birds, that 
I might ascertain if I knew their language. I had not been seated long 
before I discovered that a sparrow had built her nest in the lower branches 
- the tree, and I overheard the following harangue, which was addressed 
by the mother bird to her young, who were nearly ready to leave the 
maternal residence, and act a part in the scenes of life : 

‘*My children,’ said the sparrow, ‘you are born to a great de , and 
should be duly impressed with the high position which you voller ‘in the 

scale of existences, so that you may act worthily when you shall attain a 
sufficient age to enter upon the active duties of life. Observe the superi- 
ority of our nature over that of man. We possess not only legs which 
transport us as he tr: ansports himself, but we are supplied with wings, by 
which we attain at a bound a distance which he can only ac complish by 
painfully and perseveringly dragging his fe st one after the other. Vegeta- 
tion yields us s spontane ously its fruits, animal life its insects ; and while we 
sit in shady trees enjoying our siesta, the clowns beneath us are toiling in 
the sun to coax the reluctant soil to yield them a precarious supply of seeds 
and roots. They are fain to feed on even the lacerated bodies of oxen 
and other slaughtered quadrupeds; nay, more revolting still, on dead 
birds; the idea of whieh cannibalism may well cause you, as I perceive it 
does, to avert your beaks in horror. 

‘* Observe also the miserable expedients to which men are driven to 
preserve their bodies from external exposure. They cut the rank fleece 
from sheep, and by multiplied expedients strive to overcome its impurities, 
before even they can endure to cover themselves with it. They resort, in 
their need, to the loathsome film of a certain worm, that, after incredible 
patience and appliances, is wrought into a fabric but little more substan- 
tial than a spider’s web, Nay, they rot certain vegetables, and manufac- 
ture the fibres into cloth. I will not insult your understs anding by con- 
trasting man’s best habiliments with that which nature has provided for 
our more noble bodies. I will say nothing of the superior beauty and 
purity of ours, or even of its imperviousness to moisture, or its impene- 
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trability by ld Let US Pass from these physical advantages, and con- 
template our moral superiority. The death of a friend, the destruction 
of a dwelling, are griefs which prey on men in all positions and at all 
seasons, for months and years; indeed, so pervading and irresistible is 
their weakness, they are often hurried by such events to a premature 
grave, while we speedily dismiss such calamities from our conte mplation. 
Not that we feel less ac utely than they, but that we feel more wisely, 
they themselves being the judge; for we possess on such subjects, and 
without effort, all the philosophy which their sages endeavor to practise 
or inculeate. 

‘* But in our intellect lies our most inestimable superiority. The houses 
and ships which you will see in your excursions over the earth are the result 
of suecessive ages of experiments, and proceed from the rudest beginnings ; 
while our first parents discovered a mode of building which no succeeding 
efforts can improve. On all subjects our knowledge is definite and clear, 
while the opinions of nen are in a constant flux. Every successive 
generation boasts the discovery of a true system in every department 
of their le arning, though the next generation is sure to deem it as false 
as the system which it supplanted. But, my children, instead of reflect- 
ing on our manifest superiority for the purpose of nourishing our pride, 
let the reflection teach us humility, for the Berne who made us as we 
are might have created us men and women. Beside, pride is said to 
be a favorite weakness with them. Your great-grandfather, of illus- 
trious memory, who was skilled in their harsh lingo, once heard a man 
describe.to another a military review which occurred last summer in 
this corffon: ‘The soldiers, said the man, ‘were all proudly drawn 
up in line, two deep, with the proud standard in front, that was presented 
to the proud Fourth by the General’s excellent lady; when suddenly 
peering over yonder hill, and descending proudly into the plain, were seen 
the General and his brilliant suite. The horses curveted proudly, as 
if conscious of the proud occasion, and the band struck up the proud 
greeting, ‘See the conquering hero comes!’ The General was heard to 
excl: uim, ‘This is the proudest day of my life!’ And as the rank and file 
presented arms, and the officers saluted with their swords, and the cornets 
lowered the standards at his approach, he said: ‘ Fellow-soldiers, I am 
proud of old Northampton and her proud yeomanry. A prouder body 
of citizen soldiers never honored the proud old Keystone State; and | 
take a just pride in believing that this proud day will long be proudly 
remembered. The recollection of it will be the proudest Ynhe ritance I 
shall bequeath to my children.” The General was greatly affected during 
the delivery of this address, while the enthusiasm which it elicited proudly 
demonstrated that the soldiers were as justly proud of their old General 
as he was justly proud of his men.’ 

‘Are you through?’ said the American clergyman to Delacorde. ‘I shall 
be,’ said Delacorde, ‘after you tell our military companion whether the 
perpetual boasting of personal pride that seems to be characteristic in 
America, is more venial than the obtrusion of national trophies that is 
common in France.’ ‘ My friend,’ replied the clergyman, ‘ instead of answer- 
ing your casuistry, let us profit by the lecture of your sparrow; and if man 
cannot eradicate the infirmity of pride, let him avoid at least the ostenta- 
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tion of a weakness which is as much our shame as any other evil passion. 
I admit we sometimes hear of a ‘just pride,’ and of being ‘justly proud ;’ 
but if such things exist, they are like hot ice, and my researches have 
never discovered them in nature, or found them alluded to in revelation.’ 


Z7EBE BORG OF FTHBBMEBWMATI Ds 


oan 


BY CHARLES LELAND PORTER. 


I. 


On o’er the waves of the moon-lit sea, 

Tossing the foam in our mirthful glee, 

We will sing our song as we glide o'er the deep, 
Rocking the white-crested billows to sleep, 

Till the mountains shall echo and listen no more, 
Till the waves subside, and cease to roar, 

And the surges be calmed by our melody, 

As it rises and swells o’er the moon-lit sea. 


tr. 


We will sit on the top of the rock’s high crest, 
That frowningly hangs o’er the ocean’s breast, 

The sea-flowers twine in our flowing hair, 

And our nodding plumes shall wave in the air ; 
We will dive to the depths of the ocean’s deep, 
Where the coral grows, and the billows sleep; 

We will rise, and the sea-birds shall silent be, 
When they list to our song as it swells o’er the sea. 


IIt. 


We will build us a grot in the caverns of ocean, 
Far from the tempest and wave’s commotion ; 
With pearls and gems we'll deck its walls, 

And tapestry rich shall adorn our halls; 

We will strew our couch with fragrant flowers, 
And dream away the day-light hours ; 

And when the moon-beams kiss the lea, 

We will rise and chant to the listening sea! 


Iv. 


Beware, O sailor! in time take heed ! 

Venture not near to our flowery mead ; 

You shall hear our voice, and never again 

Will you meet the loved or the billowy main! 

Listen not then to our witching song : 

In hunger you ‘ll pine and your slumber be long ; 

Your bones on the strand shall bleaching be, 

While our music still swells o’er the moon-lit sea! 
Amherst College, June, 1851, 
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Tuer earth was cold, the woods were bare, 
The blue sky hid in winter’s shroud ; 

Keen struck December’s piercing air, 
With fitful gusts and loud. 

‘O Gop!’ I thought, ‘how long we roam, 
Forgotten and removed from THEE ; 
How vainly strives, through woe and gloom, 

Our poor mortality ! 
When shall I know the higher fate, 

To spirits blessed hereafter giv’n ? 
When shall I pass Death’s dismal gate, 

And range the fields of heaven # 
Sweet messages, at Tay command, 

From world to world, obedient, bear, 
And minister o’er sea and land 

Tuy bidding every where ?’ 
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When, lo! amid my musing mood, 
A being, fresh from that fair world ‘ 
Of inner light and beauty, stood, } ; 


His wing an instant furled. i 

= 

4 

‘On Gop,’ he said, ‘unnumbered tend 4 
Angels, through all creation’s bound. 4 
Some near his holy throne ascend ; j 
Some distant far are found. 4 


Each in our place. But onward still 
We ever strive, we ever rise, 
As all our various tasks fulfil, 
Up through yet higher skies. 
And some this side the gate of death 
Still bend beneath life’s heavy load. 
Angels there are of mortal breath ; 
Ay, angels, here, of Gop. 
What though no robe instinct with light, 
* To match their secret rank, be given ; 
What though no wing or halo bright? 
They yet commence, in Earth’s dark night, 
Their long career of heaven. : 
Dost thou behold yon feeble form 
Stand shivering in the winter wind ? 
Penury, sickness, sorrow, storm, 
Have struck her dumb and blind. 
Yet strong in faith her head she bends, 
And prays this day relieved to be 
From hunger. Gop an angel sends, 
And, mortal, thou art he ! 
Go, and a gift — ‘tis His command — 
Place gently in that withered hand ; 
Let lowly words, with love expressed, 
Confirm her faith, and cheer her breast.’ 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 





A MAGSEED BALL IN GERMANY, 


*Tuvs run the giddy hours away, 
Till morning’s light is beaming, 

And we awake to dream by day 
What we to-night are dreaming. 


* To smile, to sigh, to love, to change: 
Oh! in our heart’s recesses, 
We dress in fancies quite as strange 
As these, our fancy dresses!’ Horace Sura. 


‘In vino veritas. The more a man disguises himself, so much the 
more does he appear in his true colors; which maxim is even better illus- 
trated in masquerades than by the influence of wine. Strange that a 
fancy dress should have the power to open the gates of the soul and let 
out its prisoned fancies. ‘1am ambitious for a motley coat,’ said the 
melancholy Jacques, when desirous of speaking freely and truly to the 

‘infected world.” Perhaps the hour at which masked balls are ‘held has 
something to do with the matter. Before breakfast, people are prone to 
tell what they would like to be. In the retrospective twilight hour, they 
review the past and think of what they were. Only after dinner, or more 
accurately, after supper, do they show what they are. 

I was startled one pleasant afternoon in Heidelberg by the apparition 
of a friend, with the announcement that a grand masked ball would that 
evening ‘ go los ;’ and farther, that if I designed taking part in the fun, not 
an instant was to be lost in making due preparation. Not caring to go 
disguised, I resolved to enter simply ‘ en pékin, as the French term the 
dressing j in citizen’s clothes. To be sure, the ball regulations insisted that 
every one in the room should wear a fancy dress ; “but this was allowed 
such a latitude of interpretation, that a false nose or a feather could be 
received as the fullest sort of full dress. The usual method, however, of 
evading this rule, was to attach to the left lappel of the coat a little faney 
mask or masks, the size of a half-dollar, which were to be found in great 
variety at the different shops. We immediately went for this purpose to 
the magasin des modes kept by two pretty young Jewesses in the Haupt- 
Strasse, 

We found the establishment full of upper-class Burschen, busy in hir- 
ing dresses, pulling over fancy wares, and poussiring or talking soft non- 
sense to the two amiable proprietors. Fraulien received us gra- 
ciously ; conversed trimly and prettily in German-English, to the great 
astonishment of all by-standers ignorant of her philological attainments ; 
and concluded by exhibiting several dozens of the articles we were in 
quest of. Our selections made, and the Knépfe or buttons (as the students 
term money) delivered, we wended our way to the scene of action, and 
obtained tickets. 
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The thoroughness of German genius is admirably manifested in te 
interminable length of their balls. Before eight o’clock, Herr Ludwig 
Zimmer, Professor of Dancing at the University of Heidelberg, (his name 
is actually enrolled on its catalogue as one of the faculty,) was leading 
off the Polonaise, or grand commencing march, in all its glory. Up the 
middle and down the sides ; in, out and about, went Herr Zimmer, lead- 
ing his grotesquely-attired army at will where they least expected to turn. 
At last the music ceased, the maskers scattered, and a clatter of tongues 
like the discharge of musquetry ensued. 

‘And where do you come from, my little dear ?’ 

‘From the Land of Fools, Sir, to inform you that your family are all 
well !” 

‘Pretty girl with the black mask, will you marry me ?’ 

‘Yes, if you'll quit drinking,’ 

‘Oh, the devil! you know me, do you 2’ 

‘Oh, Kitty, Kitty! I know you.’ 

‘Then you are acquainted with your betters.’ 

‘Are you the Grand Duke of Z’hunder and Lightning ?’ whispered a 
musical young-lady voice. 

‘Are you the Countess Sweetcake ?’ replied a gentleman bandit. 

This was evidently a preconcerted signal, for the pair glided off affec- 
tionately, arm-in-arm. 

‘I know you, Sir! I know you!’ squealed a disguised voice to my 
riend Wolf Short. 

‘Every fool knows me,’ replied that amiable young gentleman, uncon- 
sciously adopting the celebrated mot of Professor M.* 

‘Are you my true love?’ asks Brown-coat. 

‘No; I just left her kissing the coachman,’ replies Queen Mary. 

And so the j jargon and chatter continue. Old friends treat each other 
like strangers, while strangers are accosted as old friends. Every one 
speaks freely and saucily to his neighbor, constantly employing the famil- 
iar ‘thou, instead of the more reserved ‘ you.’ The ladies are all pro- 
vided with little fancy boxes, containing a great variety of sugar-plums 
made in the form of divers implements, each of which symbolizes a sen- 
timent, a wish, an accusation, or intimation. These are freely bestowed 
upon the gentlemen, who are thus not unfrequently startled and mystified. 
A graceful female figure, in black mask and domino, approached my 
friend ‘the Wolf’ He anxiously inquired if her grandmother were 
dead, that she had donned mourning? No answer being made, my friend 
intimated that her ill-natured silence implied a heart as black as her face. 
Her finger was now held warningly up; and producing something from 
her box, she pressed it into his hand, whispered a few words in his ear, 
and vanished in the crowd. 

* Tue devil!’ growled my friend , gazing alternately at her retiring figure 
and the parting gift, which was a tolerably fair imitation of a dark lantern. 
‘Well, I could have sworn that no body knew that.’ 

‘ What said the mask ?’ 


* ‘Jede Dime kennt mich, was the vulgar and biting reply of a celebrated Professor at Heidel- 
berg to a party of ladies, who baving at a masquerade penetrated his incognito, were loudly 
declaring it. 
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‘She 10d —confoend her impudence ! smth since I had taken to 
coming home at four in the morning, I might find a lantern convenient!’ 

Leaving him to his lantern, I strolled through the crowd. A trim lit- 
tle Swiss peasant girl bustled up and presented me with a boat from her 
stores. 

‘When you return to America and cross the ocean,’ she said, ‘ this 
will carry you.’ 

Another presented me with a little sugar knapsack, to use during my 
return tour, evidently supposing in her ignorance that the journey would 
be by land. A pocket- -book and card from other incognitas quickly fol- 
lowed, while a roguish belle, with powdered hair and halfmask, in whom 
I at once recognized a pretty Strasbourg demoiselle of my acquaintance, 
gravely presented me with a butterfly, to the immense delight of a bevy 
of young girls who happened unfortunately to be gathered around. 

A waltz now struck up, and clasping the waist of my pretty tormentor, 
I was quickly whirling away through the mysteries of the deux temps. 
At its conclusion I again rejoined ‘ the Wolf, who with a highly-contented 
air was escorting a young lady in a crimson and orange silk domino, 
whom [ at once ‘recognized. 

‘Confound it!’ exclaimed my friend; ‘ you don’t know what I ’ve suf- 
fered since you saw me. Only think of that stupid Clara B.’s making a 
captive of me and dragging me all over the room, screaming out her 
broken English, till I fairly wished her, with her black domino, to the 
devil! But luck has smiled upon me at last. Permit me to introduce 
to you my new friend, who speaks better English, is a hundred times 
more agreeable, and I dare say a thousand times prettier than Clara!’ 

With these words he presented his new flame, who however seemed 
any thing but gratified by the compliments paid her; and no wonder, for 
it was no other than Miss Clara B. herself, who had during the waltz sim- 
ply retired, and changing her domino, succeeded in passing herself off on 
the Wolf as an entirely new and different article. As the gentleman still 
continued his maledictions, she began to evince unmistakable symptoms 
of chagrin and vexation. 

‘You most not talk so! Oh, how fery varm eet is!’ 

We were standing in an icy draught from the door, but I bowed an 
assent to her remark. 

‘I don’t feel it,” answered Wolf; ‘but I suppose Clara struck a chill to 
my soul.’ ‘ 
‘The young lady thus referred to now cried, in a tone of real distress : 

‘Oh, it is 80 fery varm ; come, let oos valk: 

Struck by the voice, Wolf glanced at her, and in an instant divined 
the my stery. As if seized with sorrow for his remarks, he at once folded 
his arm in hers, while she ejaculated in grievous tones, to which her 
foreign pronunciation gave a tinge of the ludicrous : 

‘Oh, Sir, you shold not apuse me so!’ 

Leaving ‘the Wolf to arrange matters with Clara, I again plunged into 
the crowd. More than one little mystery, more than one queer adven- 
ture, developed itself ere I had completed the tour of the room. Suddenly 
the music struck up a polka, and at the same instant a ery of astonish- 
ment from those near the door heralded the approach of a singular spec- 
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tacle. A party of masquers, oddly arrayed as nine-pins, entered the hall, 
commanded by a centre pin, or king, and followed by two harlequins, 
each bearing a bowling ball at least three feet in diameter, made of can- 
vas, painted, and stretched on a frame. Amid the shouts of the assembly, 
a long space was cleared; the pins arranged themselves, and the two 
harlequins began their game. As the music pealed up, on went a ball, 
and down went the foremost pin. Then his adversary rolled in turn, with 
still better success. Every one touched by the ball was obliged, by a 
preconcerted arrangement, to fall. Finally, one harlequin made an ‘adle 
neune, or nine-stroke; so down went all the pins, en masse, forming a 
remarkable assortment of dead-wood —I should say, tableaw vivant ! 

The nine-pins speedily recovered and walked off, the harlequins rolling 
their balls after them. A lively Schottisch was now played, and the 
maskers pairing off, were soon jigging round the hall in double-quick 
time. In this, as in many German balls, small ball-books, in the shape 
of a card, with a lead-pencil, were supplied gratis to all entering. On 
these were engraved the name of the association, with the words, ‘7Z'anz- 
Folge, or order of dancing, and ‘Ouverture’ The dances as noted, with 
a blank space left opposite each for the ladies and gentlemen to record 
the names of their partners, were, first, one Polonaise, one waltz, one 
‘Galopade,’ one ‘Schottisch,’ one ‘Francaise, (quadrille,) two waltzes, 
and then a long pause, succeeded by two ‘Galopades,’ two Francaises, 
two ‘Schottische,’ three ‘Galopades,’ and a cotillion; the latter resem- 
bling any thing in the world but the dance known by the same name in 
America. 

The two following rules were printed on the back : 

1. ‘ All previous engagements for free dances are strictly forbidden,’ 

(A free dance, or ‘free turn, let me remark, is one called out im- 
promptu, by the master of ceremonies, during the pause ensuing between 
all the regular dances.) 

2. ‘ Hospitiren is allowed to no one, except the regular ball-directors.’ 

(Note.—To hospitiren, is to borrow from a gentleman his partner, for 
a single tour around the room. This term, as well as schiefsen, to shoot, 
is also applied by German students to unpaid attendance on the Univer- 
sity lectures.) 

Another pause was now heralded by a grand blast of trumpets, and 
tramping slowly along, in marched another procession, consisting of char- 
acters taken from German history. There was Arminius, or Herrman, 
with his eagle-winged helmet and long-haired attendants, with Heaven 
knows how many other partners in his toils. But this procession, though 
earnestly gazed at, evidently failed to excite the same interest as the nine- 
pins. As these maskers in their turn disappeared, a great number of the 
audience, ascertaining that the ‘grand pause’ had at length arrived, deemed 
it wise to follow for a time their example. 

I speedily found myself, with a select party of friends, seated in the 
eating-room of the “Court of Baden,’ as the neighboring hotel is termed. 
The reader who has witnessed a battle or an earthquake may form some 
faint idea of the confusion which the hall presented on this grand occasion. 
Overloaded servants were tearing franticly about, confused by an infinite 
variety of orders, distributing every thing in the wrong place, giving 
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Rhine wine to those who had ordered potato-salad, and hastily pitching 
down roast-goose to some one demanding lemonade. 

‘We shall get our supper some time after breakfast,’ growled the Wolf, 
who had secured a seat opposite me. 

Scarcely had he spoken, when a waiter, bearing three plates of venison 
and one beef-steak, with potatoes and Rhine wine, (evidently intended for 
other persons,) stopped and delivered them, exclaiming hurriedly : 

‘Venison, three portions: here it is, gentlemen; fried potatoes; Rhine 
wine, three bottles ;’ and holding out the remaining plate to Wolf, said : 
‘You want a beef-steak, don’t you, Sir?’ 

‘Faith, I’ve wanted it this two hours and a quarter,’ said Wolf, sticking 
his fork into the article. ‘A very good guess, indeed, Signor Waiter. I 
wonder what party of four have been done by this most unfortunate 
blunder ?’ 

In an instant the kellner came rushing back, declaring that he had 
made a mistake. Fixing his eye sternly upon him, as he poured out his 
first glass, the Wolf theatrically exclaimed : 

‘My friend — it is too late!’ 

A glorious, good-natured kreutz fideler, German-student, known as 
Herr Otto, now joined us, and assumed a seat by me. From the merry 
twinkle of his eye, the unsteadiness of his step, and the determined twist 
which our friend occasionally gave to the long beard sticking out from 
the point of his chin, I inferred that he had by no means deferred taking 
refreshments until supper time. Scarcely was he seated ere he cried to 
the Wolf: 

‘Herr Short, there comes to you a whole one!’ (id est, I drink you full 
measure.) 

To this the Wolf, in the formula prescribed by German-student custom, 
replied : 

‘Es ist recht —sauf !? (It is right — drink.) 

‘But I go you a whole bottle, exclaimed Herr Otto, who was evidently 
bent on doing the extensive. 

‘A whole dozen—a whole vintage—the whole Rhine crop, including 
the Moselle and Neckar— all the brandy in France, and all the beer in 

savaria, and devil take the hindmost!’ cried Wolf, rising in all his glory, 
and stretching out his arms, as if about to swim into imaginary seas of 
drink. 

With one bottle, Herr Otto was done for. Rising, he found his way 
to the door, and vanished. All the next day Otto’s friends searched for 
him in vain. Inquiries were made in every beer-house, coffee-house, club, 
hotel, and billiard-room. That he had not found bis way into one of the 
University prisons, we were well assured. One or two enterprising indi- 
viduals even went so far as to look for him around the University itself, 
deeming that he might, in an absent moment, have found his way into a 
lecture-room. At last two students, remembering that liquor was sold in 
the castle, and perhaps stimulated by the reflection, resolved to clamber 
up and ascertain. But the quest was useless. Near the castle is a high 
terrace, commanding a view of the whole town, with the valley of the 
Neckar. By this stood a summer-house, filled with a vast quantity of 
dry leaves, used in Germany as litter for cattle. As the two friends 
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passed by, it seemed as if they heard a peculiar grunt, with an indistinct 
reference to ‘more beer.’ 

‘Das ist Otto, said the first. 

‘Nein, said his friend, peering in on the leaves, ‘there is no Otto here!’ 

‘Mein Gott!’ exclaimed the first, pointing to two shiny black objects 
sticking up out of the leaves, and glittering in the dusk like eyes of a 
fiend, ‘Mein Gott! what is that!’ 

Advancing cautiously, the pair set up a hurrah of joy. It was indeed 
the tips of Otto’s patent-leathers manifesting themselves. By dint of 
hauling, a pair of black pantaloons and a white Marseilles vest became 
visible. Otto had slept nearly fourteen hours in the leaves, and was even 
then with great difficulty induced to rise and travel homeward. 

As for the ball, it passed off — for Heidelberg — quietly and pleasantly. 
Not more than fifty love-affairs ensued; and the number of challenges 
given on the occasion, and subsequently fought out at Neunheim, over 
the river, was estimated at the remarkably low figure of twenty-three. 
On taking, with my three friends, account of the presents received at the 
ball, we found the following : 

3 sugar hearts. 

“ babies in wrappings. 
baby in cradle. 
storks. 
kreutzer orders. 
old women. 
candles. 
lantern. 
boat. 
knapsacks, 
pocket-books. 
butterfly. 
baskets, (equivalent in German to mittens.) 
Cupids. 

Hymens. 

Not to mention two bows, a red ribbon, a white glove, a silken brace- 

let, and an empty purse. 
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5 
7 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
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7 
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THE HEAVENS: AN EXTRACT. 


Wira what an awful, world-revolving power 
Were first the unwieldy planets launched along 
The illimitable void! Thus to remain 

Amid the flux of many thousand years, 

That oft has swept the toiling race of men 
And all their labored monuments away, 

Firm, unremitting, matchless in their course ; 
To the kind-tempered change of night and day, 
And of the seasons ever stealing round, 
Minutely faithful: such the All-perfect Hanp 
That poised, impels, and rules the steady whole. 
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JOHN BULL IN HIS OWN PASTURES. 





BY A BOSTONWIARN. 


Tue annual regatta took place at Liverpool, as usual. This boat-racing 
is a favorite sport with the mass of the people, who make a holiday of it, 
and all orders of the community seem to feel some degree of interest in 
this aquatic competition. 

Rowing-boats, most tastefully decorated with silk awnings and rich 
canopies, pushed out into the river, challenging any boat’s crew to com- 
pete with them in their rowing. 

The dresses of the men were of a very odd and fanciful kind, imitating 
ancient sea-gods, but each one furnished with a trident, and personating 
Neptune: such shoals of sucking Neptunes probably never before ven- 
tured on his legitimate domain. There was one large boat filled with 
young men, dressed in tight-fitting, elastic black dresses, close adhering 
to the skin; their faces painted of a dark tawny color, with streaming 
mustaches, immense white turbans on their heads, and red scarfs thrown 
over their shoulders. These styled themselves ‘the Americans. Their 
boat was a neat clipper-built one, much after the model of those made 
by Francis in New-York, sitting light and high in the water, and 
holding from ten to twelve pair of oars. At the outset, they commenced 
with a speed that promised to out-sweep every thing. Shooting away 
through the calm waters, all other competitors were at first distanced. 
Their song of triumph began in loud cadence : 


*Tue sea! the sea! the open sea ; 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 
We’re on the sea!’ 


On, on, clipping through the light waves, went the bird-like boat. Un- 
rivalled and almost unapproached, they now take breath and slacken 
speed, and rejoice, and refresh themselves, proud gainers of the many 
hundred pounds that were betted on their prowess; and in the height of 
their convivial enjoyment, they give no heed to a small boat, manned by 
some dozen oars, starting at the moment with themselves, and dignified 
by the name of Jim Crow Boys. These, dressed in a very shabby, nauti- 
cal pea-jacket attire, with tarpaulin hats and blue jackets, started with 
very moderate speed, and seemed quite incapable of a contest with the 
gay ‘Americans. But after much evident hard work, and dodging here 
and there to take advantage of the river-currents, and also to avoid cer- 
tain heavy swells, keeping free of the channel-sweep, and clearing certain 
sand-bars, somewhat covered and concealed from their opponents by a 
large steam-boat and a splendid frigate— behold! while the ‘ Americans’ 
are carousing and rejoicing in success, there they go; the Jim Crow Boys 
are in advance ; ard now, now comes the ‘tugof oar!’ In vain, ye sable 
‘Americans ;’ your utmost straining cannot save you now. Your rowin 


was great, but your discipline was lax; and something less than a half- 
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dozen legitimate Whitehall boys weld have rowed you all up ‘Salt 
River.’ 

There was a great variety of other boats, filled with young men in 
fantastic costumes, rowing en amateur ; but the most amusing sight of 
the day was, sev eral boats manned by fe males, dressed in long w hite cot- 
ton robes, fitted tight around their necks, with a belt around their w aists, 
and close-fitting long sleeves, fastened at ‘the wrists. These water- “ny mphs 
sat perfectly motionless, with their oars held up, until the booming of a 
cannon gave the signal for all to start. Plash! plash! go at once the 
thousands of oars, and off they all cut through the water, to the number 
of something like forty boats. 

These females are generally the wives and daughters of the boatmen, 
tide-waiters, fishermen, and others engaged on the river in different de- 
partments of business. The daughter of a celebrated pilot was said to 
have won two thousand pounds in a few years of successful river-boat 
rivalry. On this occasion, they certainly acquitted themselves with much 
credit in the race, gaining several prizes, and leaving at last the soi-disant 
‘Americans’ in the back waters. The skill and dexterity that they dis- 
played in avoiding opposing circumstances, their knowledge of the partic- 
ular currents in the river, the turn of the tide, and various other tributary 
circumstances influencing their speed, evidently showed that they were 
well skilled in their aquatic vocation. This Chemise Race, as it is called, 
is usually considered the greatest attraction at the regatta, and large bets 
are made on the results of their rowing. There are sev eral well-ar ranged 
swimming-schools for females, many ‘of which are conducted by skilful 
women who have been successful competitors in the Chemise Race. The 
rowing of the men was, generally speaking, quite en ameteur, and far 
inferior to that we had witnessed before. 

In the evening of the famous regatta day, the boatmen and rowers, 
accompanied by their wives, daughters and female friends, repair to the 
Birkenhead Hotel, and to the various inns and public-houses in the village. 
Birkenhead, now grown into the dignity of a sea-port, was a village only 
a very few years since, of inferior note, on the opposite side of the river 
Mersey. 

The scenes of vulgarity and abandonment that generally take place at 
the merry-makings of the common and middling classes of the English 
people, are probably ainequalled in any part of Christendom. Men, 
women and children, from the lisping babe to the young adult, and many 
of these evidently not of the lowest class, smoking their digusting tobacco- 
pipes and spitting away right and left; drinking ale, ~ beer, gin, and 
Jamaica in most surprising quantities ; disputing, arguing, singing songs 
that would put all modesty to the blush ; fiddling and dancing ; men 
and women seizing hold of each other, " hugging, kicking, shouting, 
fighting and swearing; altogether made up a scene that it were hard to 
believe could exist among a people pretending to the usual observances of 
the ordinary decencies of life. 

We had intended to particularize some of the disgusting orgies of that 
night, but as they could neither ‘ point a moral nor adorn a tale,’ we leave 
them unnarrated. Suffice it, that vulgar drunkenness, licentiousness and 
profanity had no restraint; and the most debased and disgusting habits 
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seemed here to be without control or check. We are well aware that the 
habits of boatmen, with others of that class, and their wives, are not by 
any means those from whom we are to expect refinement either of man- 
ners or amusements; but the truth is, they generally were the best 
behaved of all, and in numbers made up but a very insignificant propor- 
tion of those present. The regatta is an occasion of general diversion, 
attended by thousands of the citizens and their families, and it was this 
class, generally speaking, that figured in the above-mentioned scenes. 
There were hundreds of young men, such as clerks, shopmen, and 
trades-people generally, all well dressed, wearing fine broad-cloth, with 
valuable pins in their shirt-bosoms, and women with embroidered collars, 
capes, and rich dresses, with their children, too, in many instances, all 
partaking with great delight in these shameful and disgusting revels. 

As the shades of evening deepened the uproar increased. Fighting 
with the fists seemed to be the most favored mode of combat ; some very 
hard blows were struck, and the combatants covered with blood; several 
of the females, rushing between the men to separate them, also received 
some hard knocks, with the blood flowing from their red and inflamed 
faces. Many, both males and females, were in a state of extreme intox- 
ication, some of whom were lying down on the benches and the grass- 
plat outside the house. This was the first time that we had ever witnessed 
the English at home in their diversions and holiday sports; but on re- 
peated subsequent occasions of merriment, at their fairs, elections, races, 
and regattas, similar scenes to those above described very frequently came 
under our notice. 

On our return from Birkenhead to Liverpool, the old black steamer 
was crowded to a most alarming excess. All of a sudden, when about 
half-way over, a heavy crash was heard, with a fizzing of the steam, 
accompanied with the ominous yell of ‘Stop her! Stop her!’ The boat 
reeled over to one side, and some of the drunken ones on board, we faith- 
fully believe, became sobered from the excess of their fright. It seems 
that the stoker, who on this occasion had charge of the boat, was about 
as drunk as strong drink could possibly make him, and as might in his 
case be supposed, made some mistake in steering, and thereby ran foul 
of a large coal-barge that was moored in the river, stove in the forward 
part of the boat, and otherwise damaged the old rickety craft. The 
alarm of those on board was certainly not without reason, for the night 
was very dark, the stoker very drunk, and the current of the river, in the 
middle of which we then were, was running very strong. 

The sudden manifestation of any strong emotion is sometimes not only 
very odd, but frequently truly ludicrous. One woman on this occasion, 
more anxious for the safety of the lucre than the life of her son, urged 
him with much pathos to tie his sovereigns round him in his handker- 
chief, and with his last breath declare that he gave them to his dear Mary 
Crowder. But before these arrangements were brought about, the boat 
was out of danger; the young man escaped a watery grave; Mary Crow- 
der lost her legacy, and Doctors’ Commons a fee as to the validity of such 
a bequest. 

There is a great deal of tippling among the English, and the use of 
strong liquors is very common through all grades of society. Potations 
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of strong porter and ale, with a vile compound well drugged called 
English gin, are among the d: aily beverages of all who can find the meaus 
to procure them. Ale-houses, inns, taverns, and drinking-houses of every 
description abound in every town and vill age of the kingdom. Look at 
the groups of people, both male and female, seated of fine Sunday even- 
ings around the doors of all the drinking-houses in the suburbs of London, 
and in every village of the kingdom ; see the quantity of drink consumed 
at home, too, on the occasion of any family rejoicing, a marriage or a 
christening, for instance, and in various other circumstances of every-day 
life; and there will be ample confirmation for the assertion. The strong 
beer and ale, or half-and-half, that is, a mixture of each, are the usual 
drinks ; these, too, are fi -equently most shamefully adulterated with eoe- 
culus indicus, aloes and ecolocynth, and sometimes too with a narcotic 
drug stil] more injurious to health than either. 

The manufacture of artificial brandy, rum and gin is a most extensive 
business, and one that is tolerated by law. Betts’ British brandy is a 
made-up compound, with a look and taste something like the simulated 
liquor; and strange as it may appear, certificates with the names of repu- 
table physicians are appended to each bottle, testifying to its innocence 
and excellence. Pine-apple rum, too, is of the same order of fabricated 
liquors. The London gin, always savoring strongly of the spirits of tur- 
pentine, with the endless slang names by which they are dignified, such 
as ‘Old Tom,’ ‘Cream of the Valley,” ‘Knock ’em Down, and various 
others equally expressive, isa made-up liquor of most injurious conse- 
quences to the health of the consumer. The same is true of a large pro- 
portion of the wines. The juice of gooseberries enters into the composi- 
tion of much of the champagne wine, with the addition of litharge, or 
sugar of lead; and regular recipes for making artificial sherry, port, and 
madeira, are to be found in a very common book, called the * Wine- 
maker’s Vade Mecum,’ and also in another bearing the title of ‘The 
Grocer’s Companion.’ 

That good, potable and wholesome liquors of every description are to 
be had in this land of many good things, is unquestionably true; but then 
their prices are so enormous as to be “within the reach of the rich only. 
The excellent and honorable house of Parker and Codman, in Boston, will 
sell port and sherry for one dollar per bottle, which in London cannot be 
obtained for less than §welve shillings sterling, nearly three dollars. Good 
cognac brandy, on which the duties have lately been reduced, sells now from 
twenty-five to thirty shillings the gallon. Jamaica rum from eighteen to 
twenty shillings. Port, Sherry, and Madeira wines from five to fifteen 
shillings per bottle. French wines of every description are exceedingly 
dear, simply from the enormous excise duties levied upon them. 

Much of the tippling in England is, like many other of their habits, 
quite unsocial and solitary. At the hotels and taverns the lonely man is 
seen sipping his glass of rum-and-water, his pint of sherry, or his pot of ale, 
by the hour together, ahd with oft-repeated additions. There can be no 
doubt that much of the intemperance so prevalent in England arises from 
the habit of resorting to the common spirituous liquors, from the impos- 
sibility of obtaining any kind of wine at reasonable prices. The fact is 
notorious, that intemperance is less frequent in countries where wines are 
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cheap. Now nothing but the excessive duties cause wine to be dear in 
England. In former. times, during the reigns of King Henry the Fourth 
and Fifth, wines of every description were comparatively cheap; and fat 
Sir John Falstaff eould not have imbibed sack and canary as he did, had 
they not been reasonable ; at least, not until he had robbed the carriers of 
the king’s exchequer upon Gadshill. At the present time, fifteen pence is 
paid in duty on a bottle of wine, the prime cost of which may vary from 
two pence half-penny to five pence; the common wines of course. The 
same duty is also paid on that whose original cost is eight or ten shillings 
the bottle. Here we see the legislation made easy to the rich man, who 
pays no more duty on his old crusted port or his bees-wing madeira, than 
does the poor man in common life. But the idea of wine of any kind for 
the poor in England is preposterous. 

The dignified hospitality of a past day in America is now rigidly pre- 
served in ‘England i in reference to liquors; the absurd yelpings of itinerant 
lecturers and disturbers of the peace are hardly listened to, and very 
generally despised; the matters of drink as well as food are left to every 
one’s individual desires; and in the hospitable house of an English gen- 
tleman the tracts of the over-temperate find no place; nor are the absurd 
ultraisms of the lecturers on this subject regarded in the least degree. On 
these points every gentleman is of course capable of judging for himself; 
and in the truly hospitable home of an Englishman no limit is set to the 
outpourings of either wine or spirits, and he is ef course never offended 
by undue indulgence on the part of his guest. 

Many of the distinguished literary men of England have been some- 
what remarkable for their social habits. While not visiting any one 
severely, yet are there few among them who have not been in pretty free 
custom of libation; paying their devotions either in the tears distilled 
from the grape, or ‘at the shrine of Saint Cognac. The pleasures of lite- 
rary conversation, even in the days of Doctor J ohnson, were not unmixed 
with pretty liberal indulgence; and we cannot but believe that the stern 
old moralist used at times to unbend pretty freely, especially when he 
left his wife ‘Tetty,’ and with Topham, Beauclerk ‘and Goldsmith, went 
the whole night on a ‘frisk.” The poets of Ireland and Scotland, too, 
think no inspiration is equal to that derived from their native potheen, 
unless it be in a state of amalgamation with the other materials that pro- 
duce whiskey-punch. In the symposiums of Christepher North and his 
jolly compeers, the national drink is eommemorated in prose no less than 
it is in illustrious verse, and the Muse is rarely invoked whose Helicon is 
not savored with something more petent than falls in aquatic draughts. 





CONTENTMENT: BY BALLY. 
Luxury and pomp 
Are but the eplendid cover of distress 
Rankling within; while conscience, ever gay, 
And placid resignation to his lot, 

Cheer the poor tattered pilgrim, and derive 
A flavor to his casual homely meal, 

The rich man’s labored dainties cannot yield 
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NUT-SHELLS: A POEM.* 


BY RUFUS HENRY BACON. 


——— 


PART FIRST. 


Rupe and unpractised, yet with hearty will, 

The poet comes, his duty to fulfil. 

Relying more upon this genial time 

Than his own skill, he weaves his homely rhyme ; 
Nor hopes to please with any show of art, 

But only as his lay shall reach the heart. 

Truth is his cuide, not Beauty, and with her, 

"T were hard indeed if he should widely err. 

If Truth he leave, and Beauty more desire, 
Then freely call his harp a common lyre. 











At this glad hour, ten thousand fancies throng 
To crowd the numbers of my timid song ; 

And each so pleasant it is hard to choose 

Which to bid welcome most, or which refuse. 
So many a belle, whose suitors, thick as flies, 
Besiege the sweetness of her lips and eyes, 
Bewildered stands, not daring ‘ Yes’ to say, 
Lest, one pr eferred, the others fall away ; 

And dallies first with this and then with that, 
With perfumed whiskers or Beav-Nasu cravat ; 
Or halts between the boor who dreams in Latin, 
And the prim fop whose brains all run to satin : 
Until at last, grown faded, she is fain ; 
To snatch the very worst of all her train; 

And even then she makes a sorry wife, 

Saving her mourning for the eve of life. 

Wiser than she, I shall at-once decide 

Which to accept and which to wave aside; 
Saying to those I slight, as I begin, 

You are good- looking x, but you can’t come in!’ 





‘ 


HOME. 


As o’er the waves the Atlantic voyager steers, 

To be nce more where sped his boyhood’s years, 

To his swift heart how laggard seems the g: vale, 
Though bends each spar, and strains each bellied sail ; 
So fleet his course, the sea-bird scarce can keep 
Aneven flight with him across the deep 

Yet eager memory still outstrips the wind, 


And leaves both ship and sea-bird far behind ! 


His native village comes before his eye, 

And hills that round it kiss the bending sky: 

The blacksmith’s clinking anvil he can ‘hear 

Send forth afar its cadence to his e: ur; 

The modest church he sees, that heads the green ; 
The old red school-house, blushing to be seen 


* PrRonouNceED before the Society of the Siema Pat, at its Anniversary at Hamilton College, 
Clinton, (N. Y.,) July 2ist, 1851. 
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The dingy furnace, backed against the height, 
A cloud by day, a shaft of fire by night; 

The yellow tay ern, with its truthful sign, 

A genuine landlord pouring spurious wine ; 

The doctor's office by the open gate, 

The dread of all in its official state, 

But as a club-room for the chosen few, 

If not a parlor— paradise in lieu ; 

And on the hill his moistened gaze discerns 
The Homr tow’rd which his inmost being yearns ; 
Walled round with foliage, hidden half the year, 
More to his heart than ivied temple dear. 

Here burns an altar which is holier far 

Than all that by men’s hands enkindled are : 
Gop at the first Hmsexr lit up its flame 

And gave eternal sweetness to its name. 
































Round this ‘sweet Home’ the voyager’s heart is twined 
With cords of love no distance can unbind ; 

Drawing it closer each returning breath, 

Till heart and br eathing shall be stilled in death. 
Perchance, unbidden, through his bosom steals 
A sadder feeling than his eye reveals ; 
Remembering how a sister, gentle, fair, 

Drank in disease that floated with the air, 
Smiled on them all, and then to marble grew, 
And took her place beneath the solemn yew ; 
Or noble brother, full of joy and truth, 

In the bright sunshine of’ his es arly youth, 
Waving farewell as he sought placid rest 

In the sweet Earth’s cold, calm and holy breast. 






These make him still more eager to regain 

Those whom he loves that living yet remain ; 

And doubly ardent on the rail he ‘leans, 

While to her scuppers the good ship careens ; , 
Chiding the winds that they no faster speed 

. To urge the white wings of his ocean-steed ! 


PROEM, 















Wirt kindred longing for this joyful day, 
Keenly I watched ‘the slow hours creep away ; 
Still more impatient as the time drew nigh 
When olden scenes should greet my loving eye ; 
Scenes that have risen to paint themselves anew, 
At the sweet hour when tvilight brings the dew, 
And gently fades the glow the sunset leav es, 
To fringe Night's dome along its western eaves. 





THE VALLEY OF THE ORISKANY. 





TxeseE twilight pictures, vivid though ideal, 
Seemed, as they grew to life, distinct and real. 
Rapt in their vision, I, a youth once more, 

Stand in the arch of Learning’s open door; 
Spurning the forest that I loved so well, 

In college cloisters with dead books to dwell. 

Rise on my view sweet Curnton’s hills of green, 
Her valley broad, that smiles those hills between ; 
Oriskany’s swift course, with boughs o’erhung, 
‘The Stream of Nettles, in the Indian tongue ; 
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Winding through daisied meadows, till its flow 
Steals from the eye among the groves below. 


And now the Cotrrez, gleaming on my sight, 
Reflects the sun, far up the leafy height; 
Its snowy buildings, and its chapel-spire, 
Famed for that faultless grace which all admire. 
While these once more my joyful gaze discerns, 
Melts a" weak heart as loyal memory burns. 

- I climb the olden rail, 
‘And as of yore look down upon the vale: 
No painter ever on the canvas drew 
So lovely, calm and beautiful a view! 
Too fair for earth, the more I gaze it seems 
A magic vision from the Land of Dreams. 
Girt round witb hills, and rich with waving green, 
Arched by the summer heavens, it lies serene. 
White dwellings smile, in scattered company, 
Like ships becalmed upon an emerald sea; 
And half I deem the village, far away, 
Some little fleet moored in a placid bay : 
The doves, like sea-fowl, circling here and there, 
To bathe their plumes in the cool upper air. 


Thus, in the passage of their after-years, 

When time had dried their una, ailing tears, 

From some high point, whose evening shadows throw 
Their lofty outlines on the scene below, 

Anam and Eve, perchance, together viewed 

Epen’s lost vale; and thus regretful stood, 

Scanning it o’er and o'er, while both are sad, 
Dreaming those peaceful dreams that once they had ; 
Till gentle Eve, with choked and trembling voice, 
Anxious exclaims: ‘ Why, Apam! where’s the boys ? 


COLLEGE-HILL. 


Tuts scene is hallowed, but a holier still 

Is that whose quiet grandeur crowns the hill. 
Up the long walk and steep, as I ascend, 
Each leaf-embosomed dwelling seems a friend ; 
And each tall a eae rustling overhead, 
Waves comic welcome to my awkward tread. 
Even the maid-like elms, before the house 

Of the¢good Doctor, nod their graceful boughs. 
As if it knew my gait’s uneasy swing, 

The college-gate fhes open with a spring. 
Pacific as of old the chapel smiles: 

A notion waves me in to see its aisles ; 

Yet, since with Arius I worship Gop, 

I fear the steeple’s triple-pointed rod ! 


O Atma Marer! if I chanee to hit, 

With the blunt arrows of my pointless wit, 

One faut or foible by a random shot, 

Know that thy pious offspring meant it not. 
‘Pious ings, who his parent bore 

Athwart his shoulders from the battle’s roar, 
And to Mount Ida’s lofty fastness came, 

Reddened afar with Troy’s funereal flame, 
Ne’er felt a firmer love than that I bear 

To thee, sweet Mother ! orthodox and fair! 
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MY OLD ROOM, 


Swirt up the steps and stairs of Kirktanp Hatt, 
With boyish spring, unmindful of a fall, 

Avid I seek my old room’s friendly door, 
North entry-way, back corner, second floor. 
Pausing within, the door swings gently to, 
And all things wear their old, accustomed hue. 
They know me all! and all, in their own way, 
Mutely reveal what they would like to say. 
The stiff old Desk, though it can't stir a peg, 

In recognition, tries to ‘ make a leg! ? 

The Clock runs down, though fast in its old place, 
And grins me w elcome with disfigured face ! 

The old round Table, quite poetic, lays 

Before me, pleased, its tribute of green baize ; 
Hating me not, though many a wicked sonnet, 

In heedless moments, have I written on it. 

Far more forgiving than your critic prim, 

Were I to write an epigram on him ! 

The Bellows, crazy with repeated blows, 

Head downward hangs, and gaily blows its nose ! 
The honest Chair, as joyous, but sedate, 

Holds out both arms, nor deems my greeting late. 
Like some good maiden-aunt, who stands apart 
Till you have kissed those nearer to your heart, 
Showing no envy in her kindly face, 

While longing for affectionate embrace. 

Her cheek may lose its rose ; her rich hair may, 
Through reading Gorrue, turn at last to gray ; 
Her lips, too, fade, and wrinkles come the while, 
But what of that ?— each wrinkle is a smile! 
And while her loving arms her darling fold, 

You press her cheek, nor dream she’s growing old. 






















THE UNION LIBRARY. 





On the broad carpet of the ‘ Unioy’s’ pride, 
With some old quarto open at my side, 
Supine to muse, or read, in silence sweet ; 
Or whispering low, some grand old thought repeat: 
With fragrance laden, soft winds, as they stray, 
Stir the vermilion curtains in their play ; 

While the rich summer sun-light, mellowed, glows 
O’er books and ceiling, tinging their repose. 

Here he who loves the old sweet English tongue, 
In which so long men spoken have and sung, 

May find those friends that Time can never “change, 
No fault embitter, and no foe estrange ; 

Friends that will last from youth to hoary age, 

To heighten joy, and lonely griefs assuage. 

These voiceless friends, in sickness and in health, 

in friendless poverty and flattered wealth, 

Friends firm will be, honest and kind and brave, 
Till he shall leave them for the friendly grave. 


AMBITION. 












Here could I linger ; but to living friends, 
Warmer and firm and brave, my love extends ; 
Who nameless, here, in this my rapid song, 

Bear names of honor in the great world’s throng. 
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Down to my room I thoughtfully return, 
Perchance ambitious a great name to earn; 

To write some book, and be thereafter read, 
When the blue violet is o’er my head. 

Whate’er my foolish thought, it is no shame 

For youth to covet honorable fame: 

It may be weak to show it, but it leads, 

In the bright issue, up to noblest deeds ; 

Carried brave Mutton, blind, for aye to be 

Equal among the World’s great Epic Three; 
Crowned young Naroteoy, on that height sublime, 
In lonely erandeur, for all coming time ! 























LEARNING‘S VESTIBULE 


Wir windows up, to catch the balmy air, 
Taking my books, I now resume my chair ; 
And soon am wading to my be vardless chin, 

Not fearing much how far I venture in. 

For if you wade in this old learning dim 

Beyon d your depth, the head soon ‘learns to swim; 
And so you ’re safe, while, with a ‘ Grecian bend, 
You strive to make old Cicero your friend ; 

Or shun with Arricus a Roman beak, 

Sipping sweet. wisdom from the honeyed Greek. 




























Turn I from these, with classic interjections, 

To nibble patiently at, ‘Conic Sections 7 

Or crushing Newron’s ‘ Calculus, aver 
‘ This is what killed the old Philosopher!’ 

Half thinking this same ‘calculus’ may be 

The long-lost stone of hoar antiquity, 

For which philosophers have digged the ground : 
Some lack-brains buried what Sir Isaac found, 





Down from the latticed belfry, soft and clear, 
Comes the sweet vesper-music to my ear, 

Gently inviting all to enter, where 

From h: illowed lips ascends the voice of prayer. 
With the hushed crowd I seek the pleasant fane, 
And there, within, my olden place regain. 

How calm and holy, gentle, solemn, slow, 

Of thought and feeling now the quiet flow! 

Blissful to each, the same sweet influence stirs 

The hearts of all these youthful worshippers. 
Creeds all unknown, or only known in love, 

Young Faith’s pure bosom harbors yet the Dove. 
Warm hearts are beating here w ith bright hopes filled, 
Hearts that, alas! too early death has ‘stilled | ! 
The vision brings to their accustomed places 

Here and there one, among these well-known faces, 
The passing years have mourned, as they went by» 
And wept to think such nobleness could die ! 





And sitting here, with those whose office brings 
A weightier care than that of sceptred kings, 

Him, living, I see, who nursing tears and gloom, 
Rejoined his young wife in an early tomb: 
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Rich in sweet Attic lore, and Attic salt, 
Whose timid goodness seemed his greatest fault ! * 















And him behold, in vivid presence here, 
With kindly heart, but countenance austere, 

Who went from earth, among the stars to be, 
And solve the problem of Eternity ! t+ 


Wuen the brief spell is broken, and the throng 
Passes without, the green-fringed paths along; 
My curious eye, turned upward, now remarks 
Bs The Cuorr — that gallery of patriarchs ! 
bis age and Priest and King are there together, 
Birds of a common song, and common feather 
Davin is leaning on old SaAmveEt’s arm, 
While Josrru keeps young Bensamin from harm ; 
And Jacon, reddening with excessive shyness, 
Plays the soft flute, while Danret plays —‘ his Highness.’ 
With features vast, terrific, grim and gorgon, 
Ettas sings, while Moses blows his organ! 









MRS. BEE'S 






Ix happy chit-chat, suited to a tea, 
We make our vesper meal with ‘Mother Ber, 
Her swarming hive holds not a single drone; 
No stomach whines there in dyspeptic tone ; 
While health and plenty are enjoyed by us, 

We books znd biscuit heartily discuss, 

And when the pleasant cenu/a is over, 

Wish our queen-bee may always live in clover! 
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Anp now I pass, with sad and pensive tread, 
Among the mounds that hide the sleeping dead ; 
Read each inscription, prop each falling stone, 
But chiefly pause by one sweet grave : alone. 

In its green turf the dark lines of the spade 
Mark to the eye that it is recent laid. 

Scarce have the budding daisies time to blow, 
Since the sweet child, that sleeps this sod below, 
All bright with beauty, drooped and sank away 
Into death’s marble sleep and swift decay. 



















In yon old mansion,t where the hill-side grove 
Of she adowing mi: aples tempts the feet to rove; 
Where old Skenanvo,$ noble in his pride, 
Shares dreamless sleep at sainted Kirkianp’s | side, 
She lifeless ies; and yet her slumber seems 

Not that of wakeless death, but quiet dreams. 
Through the vine-woven lattice the pure air 

Steals on, to kiss her cheek and forehead fair : 





* Rev. Joun Fintey Suitn, Dexter-Professor of Greek. 
+ Marcus Cart.in, Esq., Professor of Mathematics. 


¢Then the hospitable residence of the Hon. Joun H. Larnrop, now Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


8 C hief Sachem of the Oneidas. 
| The celebrated Missionary to the Six Nations, or IRoqvol!s. 
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* Rev. Asaue §. Norton, settled over the first church in Clinton, 1793, and now living in a 
green old age. 
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While one bright sun-beam, in the shaded room, 
Smiling athwart the still and solemn gloom, 
Rests on her face, and points the dark leaves through, 

Up, like an angel, to its home of blue! 

A holy man,* snow-haired and reverend, 

To poor and great a father and a friend, 

Wise, modest, learned; by all alike revered, 
And not for vices, but for virtues feared ; 

Stands in the weeping group, the child beside, 

Striving his own deep tenderness to hide. 

From tearful silence, rises on the ear 

His voice in prayer, low, musical and clear ; 
Leading the strong emotions of the soul 
Submissive to his eloquent control. 

Faith is triumphant ere his accents cease: 
Without is calmness, and within is peace. 

Up to this lofty spot, where wild-flowers spring, 
And the shy ring-dove preens her azure wing, 

We brought that lov ely dust to sleep for aye, 
Silent and dreamless with its kindred clay. 

And while I linger its green pallet nigh, 

Fatrn’s sun-beam still is pointing to the sky! 



































EVENING. 
Down the bright pathway of the golden west, 
The red-orbed sun has sought his evening rest; 
The fickle fire-flies oer the meadows pass, 
The crickets now are scolding in the grass; 
The ground-bird, chirping, slyly nods his head, 
And winks his listening spouse away to bed, 
Dreading, no doubt, as other husbands do, 
Lest curtain-quarrels his wife fancy too: 
And the round moon above their happy sleep, 
A ship of silver, sails the upper deep. 





From each raised window of the college piles 
Down on the lawn the cheerful lamp-light smiles ; 
And I return, to con the morning's task, 

And fix my straw in Learning's mellow cask ; 

Or on the pillowed window-seat recline, 

And court the fairest of the sacred Nine ; 

Whom if you wed ‘for better and for worse,’ 

Yoy find her dower is an empty purse ; 

Or joined with friends, when each our toils surcease, 
Draw out ‘ the tools,’ and take a pipe a-piece. 








Perchance, espied by some quick-witted smoker, 
The idle tongs suggest a game at ‘ poker,’ 

The pun is taken, but the , game dismissed ; 

The punster ruffled at our keeping whist. 


THE GAME OF LIFE 

Wuen with the Wortp the student comes to mix, 
He finds its honors often won by tricks ; 

And, though he have a heart as true as steel, 

Is not of victory sure — by a good deal : 

Some smooth-faced villain, by his masked abuse, 
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Lines: Inexpressible Thoughts. 


With his fair fame may play the very deuce ; 
Or, if he know not woman's wiles and arts, 
Blinded with love, may lose his Queen of Hearts, 
And find himself, for some one else she ‘ snubs,’ 
The King of Diamonds, or the Knave of Clubs ; 
And sees, whoe’er would own the finest lump 
Of this world’s gold, must be himself ‘a trump.’ 





















And 


And 










NIGHT. 


In varied pleasures swiftly glide the hours, 
While Friendship’s cup is crowned with fragrant flowers. 


Some monk of Learning, who ne'er scraped his chin, 
Helped on with song, now scrapes the violin ; 
Waking the Tutor from his first brief doze, 


his starched dignity from its repose, 


Coatless and vestless, in full BLoomer rig, 
With a red night-cap covering his wig, 

He fvaming goes to stop their hideous noise ; 
But well we know he won’t report ‘the boys.’ 


But I must turn from these old college-dreams, 


touch, with rapid finger, other themes ; 


With you, my friends, drink off a stirrup-cup, 
Then to Parnassian Dosstn say, ‘Get up!’ 
But though far hence the poet’s journey lie, 
Back to old scenes will ever turn his eye : 
Old scenes !— old friends ! — old books, he doated on ! 
Old bachelors !—old maids !—‘ Otp Hamittoy !’ 


END OF PART FIRST. 


THOUG 
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Ss. 
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INSCRIBED TO MY WIFE. 





Sweer W , love! my wife, 
Star of my life; 

Musically the hours 

Breathe life away amid our new-found bowers. 

I have not written, thought, for many a day, 
But vaguely mused along lije’s weary way, 

Nor heeded what was round me, felt for naught, 
But grown all hardened, by a hard world taught. 


But now, how changed 

The road o’er which I ranged ! 

The sky that was above, 

The world I could not love, 

The flowers beneath my tread, 

The sunshine round my head ! 

How changed the world to me, 

And changed by thee! 

Changed by a single word of thine, 
Breathed in my ear, 

Whispering that thou wert mine, 
Mine ever near! 


How sweet the air, 
How brightghe river! 
The world howW fair, 
How fair for ever! 
Each common thing is beautiful and bright, 
Each heart-emotion sparkles now in light, 
And like the morning dawning o’er the earth, 


Thy form appears, to give new flowers their birth. 
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MARIE LAFORET. 


Awnp yet, my dear Crark, there is nothing remarkable about 
this little painting: nothing to justify your stubborn assertion that it is 
not a fancy sketch, and that there must be some stor y conne cted with it. 
With what shrewd appreciation you take in the whole group! A vine- 
growing country, for the vineyards extend in every direction almost 
surrounding the old chapel, over whose entrance is carved in wood an 
image of the patron saint. The doors are open, and around them still 
linger two or three old people and a few children, while the solitary figure 
on this side, you maintain, bears a positive unmistakable likeness to 
me! How ridiculous this idea of yours: really, you are carrying 
your discrimination quite too far. You will not give it up? Ah, the 
picture again diverts you. ‘The fore-ground embraces a gay company ; 
evidently a wedding-party ; rustical to be sure, but so much the more 
charming. How very joyous seems the occasion: ‘ fancy-piece’ — non- 
sense! Look at the bride: no painter now-a-days could limn that face 
and form from his imagination, nor portray the blissful satisfaction which 
beams in the manly countenance of the groom. There is an evident truth- 
fulness in the grouping, in the portraits, in the expression of each person, 
in the careful attention paid to details, which can not deceive me. The 
story —the story —let us have that!’ Positively there is none. Still 
if affairs had taken another turn—thank Gop they did not; but as it 
is, there is no tale of blasted hopes nor of broken hearts, nor of untimely 
sorrows which are only quenched in death. Nothing of these. You are 
still not satisfied? You ask for the merest explanation of the scene; that 
will content you. On one condition only it is yours— nay, I waive the 
condition, and begin: 

Among the numerous Passages which frequently connect one street 
with another in the finer parts of Paris, and which are adorned on each 
side with exquisite little shops, containing every thing in the way of vendi- 
bles that can be nfade attractive, the Passage des Panoramas was for- 
merly the one most frequented, not only by the fashionables of the city, 
but also by large numbers of the strangers “who congregate there. The 
attractive words, ‘ Ici on parle [ Anglais, placarded here and there, drew 
to the spot many of the subjects of la per fide Albion, who, while they would 
not condescend to learn the ‘ miserable language,’ could scarcely do with- 
out French gloves and French shoes, and, T might add, French every 
thing. Ido not affirm that the English tongue was spoken in all its purity 
at the places where this magic sign was exhibited; on the contrary, I am 
sorry to bear witness that often it was positively a false pretence, where, 
for example, the speaking of Engli#& was confined to ‘What you want, 
Sir?’ which being delivered, the. pretty grisette trusted entirely to her 
ready wit in interpreting looks and gestures, and to her power to interest 
the starched, high-collared, precise and generally verdant John. As my 
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object was to perfect myse It 3 in 7 lenses of the country, I abstained 
from taking advantage of these little he ‘Ips to the English pureh: Ser, espe- 
cially as by so doing I obtained what I wanted at ‘hi alf the price which 
had to be paid where the article was served in my vernacular. However, 
on one occasion, I broke over this sensible regul: ition. J observed one 
mornfhg, in one of the finest boutiques of the Passage, the loveliest crea 
ture, it seemed to me, I ever beheld. Do not suppose this was une 
sufficient to draw me in. It is an every-day occurrence to the traveller, 
this chancing cn the ‘most beautiful? But in the first place, this young 
girl was e wide ntly fresh from the country. She knew nothing of her new 
occupation ; she was not awkward. she could not be a yet she 
did not seem at home in her new Parisian costume. She looked melan- 
choly ; in short, I was touched by her appearance. ‘ Another victim!’ I 
said to myself; ‘how shocking to conte mplate this poor innocent girl, so 
simple of heart: so modest, so beautiful, and think how soon she will be 
changed into a Parisienne’ I tried to throw off the idea: ‘it was but 
the old story ; the country must supply the town; unfortunate, but ne- 
cessary, and so forth : this young person appears melancholy, but it is 
only la maladie du pays; she will soon be hi appy enough. Madame 
the manager treats her considerately ; she is kind to her: a few days, 
and she will have her smiles again.’ : 
But days not a few passed, and no smile did I see. True, she was be- 
coming acquainted with her business ; she had learned to serve those who 
came, with readiness; she seemed to have made rapid progress in learning 
what she had to do: but no smile, no ‘ pleased alacrity,’ no quickening of 
the eye, no change of expression when the usual comp iment was rendered 
by gay ‘youth or handsome cavalier. ‘The face was growing longer — per- 
hs aps more sirictly beautiful; the cheek was losing its rose. The eyes 
appeared deeper, more subdued and thoughtful ; indeed, the sight of her 
(for L passed the place daily) began to afflict me. Meanwhile, young men 
were crowding the boutique ; for the singular beauty of the ‘ charming gri- 
sette,’ her immobility, and the mystery which these created, became topics 
of conversation among the young Parisian ‘ Zions,’ as well as with the 
strangers then sojourning in the French capital. At this shop, as I have 
stated, were exposed the words, Jez on parle (Anglais ; but the placard 
had only lately been posted, and I wondered who was the proficient in 
our unaccommod: iting tongue. So one morning, quite early, that I might 
have the fewer interrup tions, I sauntered leisurely along, and inquired if 
English was spoken. ‘ W hat you please to want, Sir 2’ said the madame, 
articulating with difficulty. I asked for some article not usually de- 
manded, in order to test her knowledge. She hesitated, beckoned my 
heroine to her, and Jeaving me in her charge, turned to serve a new comer. 
I repeated my request in English, but did not attempt to explain by look 
or motion. The poor girl tried hard to divine what I would have ; she 
bent forward, and I again re peate d. It was interesting to observe how her 
natural intelligence strove to interpret what I was saying ; the eyes grew 
full of meaning, and the countenance was roused from its repose; but it 
would not do. I had carefully avoided using any ordinary phrase; and 
as I stood still and spoke mere aly, it was no wonder that one who Ce ~w not 
a syllable of the language should fail to understand me. ‘ Pardon, I said ; 
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‘I thought some person here’ (pointing to the placard) ‘spoke English.’ 
The girl turned with a distressed look to the madame, but she was busily 
engaged with her customer. Other grisettes there were, but my attendant 
made no appeal to them. ‘ Monsieur, she finally said, ‘je crains qu’on 
parle bien mal l Anglais.” This was uttered in a serious tone, and with 
an entire absence of pleasantry. Yet with what a graceful smile 4h ordi- 
nary French shop-girl would have said the same words, and have made 
you quite satisfied to remain and purchase whatever she chose to offer. 
I partly turned as if to depart, although I had no such intention, when 
the young girl placed her hand on a package of gloves that lay on the case, 
and looked at me inquiringly. I could perceive this was on her part an 
act of mere duty, lest the business of her employer should seem neglected. 
I said nothing, but allowed her to select me a pair. As I was engaged 
in fitting them, I cast a glance at her. The look she gave me in return 
was so ‘sad, so heavy-hearted, so desolate, that I could not avoid saying 
to her in her own tongue, ‘ You seem very unhappy. <A flush passed 
across her face, a tear forced its way into her eyes, and before she could 
prevent it, dropped on her cheeks and rolled down her face. Her hand- 
kerchief was quickly applied, and she was calm and imperturbable as 
before. My tone was one not of gallantry, but of kindness, and it had 
taken her by surprise. Yet she said nothing —not a word; but she 
looked at me a moment intently, as if to question my motive in ‘speaking 
to her; but whether she was satisfied of it or not I could not tell. 

I did not seck to draw her into conv ersation, but took my leave 
as soon as I had paid for my purchase. I need not detail to you, 
my dear Clark, how I finally succeeded in obtaining the confidence of 
Marie Laforét, for that was her name, and which put me in possession 
of her simple history. The young creature saw that I was painfully in- 
terested for her; beside, she knew not a soul in Paris to whom she could 
trust her sorrows. It seemed as if she would have died, could she not 
have spoken; and yet I fear you will be disappointed when I tell you 
there was nothing extraordinary in her story. No tale of a faithless 
lover or of cruel parents, of afflictions, or of harsh treatment by friends, 
or of any thing melo-dramatic. She informed me that she was a native 
of Burgundy, in the department of the Saone and Loire, and lived near 
the little town of Charolles with her mother, who owned a small farm 
of some thirty acres, nearly all of which was vineyard. The adjoining 
plot was occupied by Maurice Foligny and Ais mother, who were their 
nearest neighbors. Maurice was two-and-twenty, and Marie was his sweet- 
heart. Their marriage had long been considered a settled affair, not only 
between the lovers, but by the old people themselves. In short, ‘it was to 
take place at the coming vintage. During the spring, Marie’s mother 
received a visit from an only sister who had gone to Paris in her youth, 
married a respectable shop-keeper, and succeeded on his death to his 
establishment. What had sent her so far away into the Departments to 
look up her sister, whom she had not seen for twenty-five years, was dif- 
ficult to imagine. Perhaps she felt a pride in displaying herself and her 
finery to her only surviving relative, and in acquainting her with the inde- 
pendent position she now held at the head of one of the handsomest 
shops in Paris; perhaps the motive might be attributed to that instinctive 
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longing for one’s kindred which steals over us after we have passed the 
boundary of middle life, gathering strength year by year, until with the 
aged it becomes engrossing, and at times almost unendurable. However 
this may be, Madame Duchamp —so she was designated — actually arrived 
and took up her quarters at the little farm-house. Nothing was now 
heard of but Paris— Paris— Paris. No other place in the universe could 
compare with it. Every thing out of it was actually barbarous. Marie, 
to be sure, had a sweet face, was well-shaped, yet what a fright she was 
when disfigured by that owtré dress; and when poor Maurice ventured into 
the presence of Madame, he was treated to such a frigid reception that he 
never could be persuaded to come again ; and Marie herself was overwhelm- 
ed by ashower of ridicule respecting the appearance of her lover. To shorten 
the tale, Madame Duchamp finally prevailed on her weak-minded sister, 
despite the entreaties and protestations both of Marie and Maurice, to 
send her daughter to Paris, that she might become a lady under the care 
and supervision of her experienced aunt. The troth of the young peo- 
pie was by no means broken; the shrewd Madame thought this to be 
quite unnecessary. She supposed Marie to be like most young girls, and 
depended on her forgetting her lover in a week after she should arrive 
in Paris, calculating the while on profiting largely by increased sales in 
consequence of having so beautiful a person in attendance. At the same 
time her intentions were perhaps well meant, for she expected, without 
doubt, that her niece should succeed to her business, and inherit what 
she possessed. Meanwhile, poor Marie became utterly wretched ; as I have 
described to you, she seemed slowly to wither away. She had been four 
months in Paris; she had not heard from Maurice, nor from her mother 
except through Madame, and when she made these disclosures to me, 
was ready to sink into absolute despair. Poor, forlorn thing that she was ! 
I went home revolving the matter in my mind. What was to be done? 
What could J do? I finally broke the subject to an intimate companion, 
a young German artist—a painter — who I knew would appreciate the 
interest I took in the business. The result was, that we determined to 
make an incursion into Burgundy, work our way quite carelessly into the 
neighborhood of Marie’s home, and inspect the situation of things. You 
laugh, my dear Clark, at this adventure; you call it Quixotic. I can not 
help it. I never commenced a journey with a more earnest purpose or a 
more cheerful heart ; and if there was a sprinkling of romance in it, should 
it detract from the value of the object which we sought to compass? Obtain- 
ing from Marie such information as would enable us to find the desired 
locality without hinting the reason for the inquiry, my friend and I set off. 
It was not yet the season of the vintage, but the vine with its rich clus- 
ters already exhibited a luxuriant picture. We passed rapidly south, and at 
length reached Charolles. Here our reconnaissance commenced. We had 
no difficulty in finding the cottage of the widow Laforét, and one afternoon, 
just at sunset, we entered her dwelling and asked for a draught of wine. 
I fancied there was an air of grief and of loneliness in her manner quite 
unnatural. She desired us to be seated, and provided for us the best her 
cottage afforded. My German friend undertook to explain our move- 
ments. We were from Paris, he said, and were making a pleasure tour 
through this delightful part of France. At the mention of Paris, the 
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widow started, and her interest in what my friend was saying evidently 
increased. 

‘From Paris!’ she exclaimed. ‘Then you must know my Marie!’ 

I could not help smiling at the poor woman’s simplicity, but the Ger- 
man preserved his gravity, and replied: ‘ Perhaps: with whom does she 
live ?’ 

‘Ah, responded the widow Laforét, ‘you must have seen her: she is 
with Madame Duchamp; every body knows Madame, 

‘What, demanded my friend, ‘Madame Duchamp, who keeps a shop 
in the Passage des Panoramas ?’ 

‘The very same, Sir.’ 

‘And what did you say was the name of your daughter, for Madame 
has several young girls with her ? 

‘Marie, Sir: indeed, you could not mistake my Marie. You would 
know her among a thousand.’ 

‘She must mean Marie Laforét, said the artist, turning to me with an 
air of indifference, as he proceeded to light his meerschaum. 

‘Ah, mon Dieu!’ cried the poor widow ; ‘it is indeed my own petite 
Marie. I was certain you knew her. Pray, tell me all you can about 
her. She must be so happy i in beautiful Paris, with every thing to delight 
her.’ 

‘I doubt if it is the same person,’ said the artist, stiffly. 

‘But I tell you that it is, said the other, with eagerness; ‘ therefore 

0 on: pray, go on, Sir,’ 

‘You will please describe your daughter,’ said my inexorable friend. 

‘To besure. A fine shape, just my height; face round, fresh, with roses 
on her cheeks ; fair skin; eyes — ah! so fine, so full, so gentle, so brown ; 
hair, a chestnut; and her whole E 

‘ Not the same person,’ said the other, again turning to me, and giving 
a puff of his meerschaum. 

‘But it is ; I know that it is!’ eried the widow; ‘ there can not be two 
Marie Laforéts with my sister. Ah, I have forgotten: Marie is so much 
altered, so much improved, that even her mother can not describe her cor- 
rectly. Just as my sister promised me—the dear, good one! But you 
will tell me how she looks now, just to please a foolish old woman — [ 
know you will, Sir.’ 

‘I doubt if it can be your daughter,’ answered the artist. ‘The Marie 
Laforét whom I have seen is to be sure about your height, and has chest- 
nut hair and brown eyes ; but her form seems to be ws ste d; her face is 
very pale and thin ; her cheeks are colorless. Oh, no, it is not your lit- 
tle Marie ;’ and the artist drew some fresh tobacco from his pouch. 

The widow burst into tears. A vision of the true state of things passed 
over her. 

It was now my turn. ‘I am sure,’ said I, ‘that the Marie whom we 
know és the daughter of our entertainer ; the des¢ription agrees in every 
thing except in that wherein young people who are unhappy are most 
liable to change. It is true that her cheeks are pale and hollow, and that 
she seems to be declining in he: alth ; otherwise it answers very well, de- 
pend upon it. My good woman,’ | continued, with severity, ‘ you should 
see to your child,’ 
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é ia you, too, know her!’ s: ‘id the widow Laforét, not heeding my re- 
proach, and looking up oe her tears ; ‘and you say she is miserable ? 
Yes, miserable she must be — my own d: arling, precious Marie! Why did 
{ trust her away from me? My sister should have told me of this. I 
suppose she hoped there would be a change for the better. Alas! I have 
not had a happy moment since she left me. Ah, what will poor Maurice 
say ?’— and she continued her lamentations for several minutes. 

‘And who is Maurice ?’ inquired the artist. 

‘Maurice, Sir, is a worthy lad, who is betrothed to my Marie. They 
were to be married the coming month; but this visit of my sister — alas! 
it has ruined us all.’ 

‘ And Maurice,’ said 1; ‘ how does he bear Marie’s absence ?’ 

‘Indeed, Sir, worse shan any of us. Not a word has he heard from 
her, although he has sent her a great many letters; but he does not 
blame Marie, not he : yet he does nothing but curse Madame Duchamp — 

Gop forgive him! —from one week’s end to another. He now declares 
that as soon as the vintage is gathered, he will go to Paris. Ah! the 
vintage this ye ar will be so sad, when we were promising ourselves so 
much pleasure ! 

‘And why should you not have it?’ said the German abruptly, starting 
to his feet, and looking the widow Laforét full in the face. ‘ What is there 
to prevent your sending to Paris for Mar ie, and celebrating her nuptials 
with Maurice at the very time agreed upon ? 

‘ But my sister, ’ interposed the poor woman timidly. 

‘Le Diable!” growled the German ; ‘ would you s: Acrifice your own flesh 
and blood, body and soul, for fear of giving offence to . 

The sentence was cut short in an uncouth German guttural, which I 
should not eare to have translated. 

‘But what shall [ do?’ continued the widow: ‘how can I manage it? 
I know nothing of the ways of the strange folks away in Paris, and if I 
sent for Marie, my sister never would let her go, for she has been at large 
charges for her journey, and for dresses, and I know not for what else. 
Ah, | fear it cannot be; yet what will become of thee, ma petite?’ And 
again she wept. 

It was now evening, and we were urged to spend the night at the cot- 
tage. The German shook his head, spoke of walking on to Charolles, but 
[ overruled him, and he accepted the proffered hospitality. We were 
served with supper, and the good dame plucked for us from her early 
fruitage clusters of delicious grapes. I had sustained my part thus far 
tolerably well, but my heart was ready to burst at the sight of this 
poor woman, attempting to be cheerful while she prepared our entertain- 
ment. As for my friend, I could not too much admire the admirable 
manner with which he had managed the interview. In the course of the 
evening I undertook to explain to the widow Laforét the dangers of a 
life in Paris to a young girl situated like Marie, and was not long i in con- 
vincing her that she had reason to rejoice that the atmosphere of the city 
agreed so ill with her child. The artist verified all I said by an abrupt 
emphatic assent, so that before we retired her only desire was to get her 
daughter away from such a place of abominations. Thus far our plan 
had succeeded admirably, and we went to sleep confident and sanguine. 
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The next morning the widow asked our advan as to the best means of 
getting Marie back to her home. Her only embarrassment was how to 
brave her sister’s displeasure, and how to make amends for the expenses 
she had incurred for her. These, to us, were minor considerations, for I 
knew the latter to be much exaggerated in the widow’s imagination, and 
as to the former, it seemed, under the cireumstances, of no consequence 
whatever. 

We at once proposed that Maurice should be sent for, and the dame 
accordingly went for him. As it was but a few steps, she soon returned, 
accompanied by Maurice Foligny, a fine, noble-looking fellow, of manly 
bearing, 0 whom, after being satisfied of his ready perception by a few 
minutes’ conversation, I frankly stated our object in coming into the 
neighborhood. W hen he fully understood it, he grasped the hand of each, 
and without uttering a word, thus silently expressed his thanks, I need 
not recount to you how my friend and I went back to Paris in high 
spirits, bearing a letter from the widow Laforét to Marie, and also one ‘to 
Madame Duchamp, the latter being the joint production of the German 
and myself, and written in a manner best adapted to effect our object 
without giving offence. Although mild and conciliatory, it was neverthe- 
less decisive as to Marie’s return, on the ground of her il health and her 
mother’s lonely situation, referring also to the promise of Madame Du- 
champ, which her sister at the last moment recollected to mention to me, 
that if, after a few months’ trial, Marie or her mother were not content 
with the arrangement, the young girl should be sent back. I believe 
there was also a letter from Maurice to his betrothed, but as this is 
a point of little consequence, I will not speak positively. The end of the 
whole business you may guess by this painting about which you were so 
inquisitive. Madame did not prove as obstinate as was expected. The 
fact is, she was pretty well convinced that Marie would never adapt her- 
self to her new life, and consequently that the speculation was a failure ; 
for as the poor girl’s health began to droop, even her mysterious demeanor 
ceased to attract attention. So she was sent home without more delay. 
The only astonishing part of the history is, how suddenly she recovered 
her health, her gayety, her plumpness, her color, and the rich brown of 


her eyes, which had become so light and dull. The next month came ; 


we had pledged ourselves — the artist and I—to be present; and in the 

very hey-day of the vintage, attended by a joyous company, Maurice 

and Marie were united in the little chapel which you see here, after which 

followed a dance upon the green, and a world of merry-making. My 

friend the German seized the occasion to exhibit a happy proof of his art. 
You were right, my dear Clark : this ts no fancy-sketch, 


EPIGRAM ON A SCOLD, 


Tun as a lath! 

Feeding on wrath! 
Heaven send that this angel 
Keep out of my path! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Service Artoat anv Asnore, during the Mexican War. By Lieutenant Rapnagt Semmes, 
United States’ Navy. In one volume. Cimcinnati: Moone anp Company. New-York : D. Ar 


PLETON AND COMPANY. 

Tue author of this well-written and interesting volume was attached to one of the 
vessels of war of the Home Squadron, then under the command of Commodore 
Conner, at the breaking out of the late war between the United States and Mexico. 
After an active participation in the scenes ‘ Afloat, to which the war gave rise, he 
was dispatched, upon the fall of Vera Cruz, to the seat of the Mexican government, 
on a mission connected with the exchange of prisoners. In the prosecution of this 
mission, he jomed the army of General Scorr at Jalapa, soon after the battle of 
Cerro-Gordo, and marched with it to Puebla. Here he became attached to the staff 
of General Worrn, as a volunteer aid-de-camp; marched with this officer to the 
valley of Mexico, and continued a member of his military family, until the triumph- 
ant entry of the army into the eremy’s capital. He was, consequently, six months 
in the country; during which period he mixed freely with the inhabitants, and made 
himself familiar with their history, mauners, customs, etc. The pages before us are 
the result of this joint connection with the army and navy, and of this journey, 
made in one of the most unique and interesting countries of which we have any 
account. The writer tells us that he was exceedingly struck with the novelty and 
grandeur of the scenery in this terra incognita, and with the many phases of society, 
entirely new to him, which he encountered at every step. Many interesting social 
and political questions were presented to him, as he contemplated the great disparity 
between the two people, in their civilization, and in the progress they had severally 
made in the arts; and his object, by a hasty sketch of the physical and moral condi- 
tion of Mexico; by a review of her manners, customs, religion and laws; and by 
tracing accurately, though as briefly as possible, the principal events of our naval 
operations, and of General Scort’s campaign, to give his countrymen a coup d’eil, 
not only of the war itself, but of our sister republic, in her internal and more interest- 
ing relations, has been well accomplished. With a free pen he has sketched persons 
and things as he saw them, presenting the reader with truthful rather than with 
highly-wreught pictures. In treating of the campaign, he claims not to have pursued 
the beaten track, followed with so little discretion by many of his predecessors, of 
bestowing indiscriminate praise upon all the aetors engaged in it, but rather to have 
sought to separate the wheat from the chaff, and bestow commendation and censure 
alike, wherever he has deemed them to be deserved. In other words, ‘he has sup- 
posed that a candid and intelligent people would be more gratified with a reliable 
his‘ory of the recent brilliant campaign of their army, than with an insincere and 
intere:ted azcount, whick should merely flatter their vanity and that of their gene- 
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rals, There never yet was a campaign without a blunder ; and the campaign of the 
valley of Mexico is no exception to the rule; and the author has not failed to point 
out its blunders, any more than he has failed to bring into strong relief its more 
salient and brilliant points’. We may mentioa here, that we have also received, 
from the press of the Apr ierons, a pamphlet-volume by Brevet-Ma or Isaac 
J. Srevens, of the army, entitled ‘ C mmpaigns of the Rio-Grande and of Mexico, with 
Notes on the Recent Work of Major Ripley, but we have found no leisure as yet to 
master its pages. 


Tue Poputar Cyctopzpia or Brisiican, Literature. Condensed from the Larger Work. 
By Joun Krrro, D.D., P.S.A., Author of the * Pictorial Bible,’ * History and Physical Geog- 
raphy of Palestine,’ etc.; assisted by Rev. Jaxres Taytor, D.D., of Glasgow. Llustrated by 
numerous engravings. Boston: GouLp, KenpALL anp LINCOLN. 

Tuts Dictionary of the Bible has not been framed out of old materials, but em- 
bodies the products of the best an] most recent researches in Biblical literature, in 
which the scholars of this country antl the continent have been engaged. The 
original work, of which the present is an abridgment, was the result of immense 
labor and research, and enriched by the contributions of writers of distinguished 
eminence in the various departments of sacred literature. The edition before us 
comprises a compendious selection from the contents of the original work, and em- 
braces all the matter suited to popular and general use, and cannot but prove 
acceptable to very many whose studies have not created a need for the larger work, 
or whose means do not enable them to secure the possession of it. The present 
volume is well suited to the use of the great boly of the religious public, and will 
doubtless prove of essential service to parents and teachers in the important. busi- 
ness of Biblical education, while to young persons it will serve as a valuable intro- 
duction to the more extensive work. The original publication is twice the size of 
the present; but so well has the condensation been effected that the present will 
possess the same superiority over popular cyclopzedias of its class, as the great work 


confessedly does over those which aspire to higher erudition. 


Sxetcues or Evropean Captrats. By Wittiam Ware. In one volume: pp, 320. Boston: 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND Company. New-York: STRINGER AND TOWNSEND. 

Aw editorial notice of this latest work of an old an] highly esteemed friend and 
correspondent of this Magazine, was among the ‘things lost upon earth? we may 
suppose, in a certain little box, elsewhere alluded to. In the absence of the missing 
eritique, we avail ourselves of the just and comprehensive remarks upon the same 
work by Mr. Gzorce Riptey, of the ‘ 7ribune’ daily journal, one of the most ac- 
complished and candid literary critics of our time: ‘ We thankfully welcome a new 
volume from the author of ‘ Letters from Pu!lmyra, ‘ Probus, and the other histori- 
eal novels which have given him a classical reputation among the writers of this 
eountry. With a singularly refined taste, am imagination of equal delicacy and 
vigor, a rare vein of chaste anl quiet humor, a breadth and freedom of thought 
admirably balanced by a nice sense of truth and a refreshing horror of extravagance 
and affectation, together with a fine power of clear and well-adjusted expression, Mr. 
Ware has been too abstinent for his own fame in his dealings with the press, con- 
fining himself to a narrower sphere of literary effort than was due to the public by 


a writer of such excellent culture and genuine power. His personal modesty has 
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crippled his ambition as an author. For several years we have had no important 
production from his pen. The plea of occasional ill health, we regret to know, may 
to some extent be urged as the cause of this protracted reticence. But even that 
should present no invincible obstacle to a writer of his variety and fertility of re- 
sources. We wish he had been less chary of his pen, for the influence of his works 
has always been friendly to zesthetic cultivation and elevated views of life. With- 

out farther complaints, however, we again thank him for this very agreeable volume. 
His old friends will read it with delight, and it will help to give him new ones. 

They will find in it the pure reflex of his own sterling character ; modest, simple, 
calm, in beautiful taste ; at first view deficient in energy, but often starting a train 
of vigorous thought; noble and elevated in its aspirations, although perhaps some- 
times presenting too strong a spice of conservatism in its judgments both of litera- 

ture and persons. It is always truthful, never feeble. Many of its criticisms in art 

we decidedly reject, but always with admiration of the frankness and hearty inde- 
pendence with which they are expressed. The tone of the book is eminently healthy 
throughout. It is so absolutely free from pretension that it may perhaps be passed 
over without appreciation by those who read with their fingers, or who deem a 
great deal of smoke necessary for a very little fire. The position which it claims 

is gracefully stated by the author in his manly preface : ‘ This small volume comes 

into existence, like so many others now-a-days, as a convenient way of disposing of 
matter previously used in the form of Lectures. They are the sketches of a tray- 
eller, and aim to give the first rapid impressions, with as little error and exaggera- 
tion as possible, of places visited in the course of a year’s absence. I only hope 

they may not prove more incorrect in fact, or false in inference, than the majority 
of writings of the class. It is a volume of light reading for the summer road-side ; 
and though, like the flowers of that season, it perish with them, one may be permit- 
ted to hope that, like some of them, at least it may exhale a not unpleasing fragrance 
while it lasts,’ 

‘ The subjects of which it treats are full of interest, though not easily admitting of 
great originality. Mr. Wane, however, never ekes out his thought with common- 
places, nor gives us an insipid re-hash of the remarks of former travellers. He 
describes, with the most limpid sincerity, the impression made on his mind by a 
brief residence in Rome, Florence, Naples aid London. The whole of the volume 
is valuable for its authenticity an1 its enlightened comments; but the most racy 
portion by far is that which relates to London and the English character. Some 
readers may be little attracted by its disquisitions on art, but no one can fail to en- 
joy its keen and merciless dissection of the insolence and pretence of unmitigated 
Joun Burris; of that broad phase of the British character, of which The Times 
newspaper is a plethoric representative. Mr. Ware's personal impressions of the 
Italians were highly favorable. He saw no people abroad whom he would prefer 
to live with, if foreed to leave his own country. In spite of their faults, they dis- 
played so many of the charms of social intercourse, that no people could be more 
agreeable in their demeanor, either toward each other or toward strangers. Com- 
pared with the English, he finds them possessed of angelic attractions. He is by 
no means blind, however, to the defects of the Italian character, especially those 
which prevent their love of liberty from being realized in their political institutions. 
He handles the Pore with a sturdy freedom from ceremony not often exhibited in 


intercourse with pontiffs’ As contrasted with American carelessness in that respect, 


he is much struck with the universality of the English virtue of in-door, out-door, 
and personal cleanliness, and especially commends their avoidance of the vice 
nd 1 cleanl 1 especially commends their avoidance of tl of 
Ptyalism, to which ‘ the spitting Yankees’ are said to be so generally addicted. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Miss Carnertne Hayes.— This eminent cantatrice, before another number of the 
Knickersocker shall appear, will have arrived in this city, and have entered upon 
her career of triumph. We welcome, therefore, as both timely and interesting, 
the following account of this excellent and gifted lady, from the pen of an accom- 
plished correspondent: ‘When I first knew Catrnertve Hayes, she was in Paris, 
where she was studying under the greatest teacher of singing at present to be found 
in Europe. I allude of course to M. Garcra, who has also been the director of 
Mademoiselle Jenny Lryn’s studies, of Mademoiselle Nissen’s, and is the brother of 
Madame Matisran and of Viarpor Garcia. It is obvious that with such an efficient 
teacher, blessed by nature with a powerful and admirably-sweet voice, as well as 
endowed with no common amount of genius, such a student as Carnertne Hayes 
could not fail, during the years of her probation, to make rapid strides in her art. 
When I first heard her, she was all that a youth of study and promise could give in 
her musical development. In her physical, she had already passed the boundaries of 
her pretty girlhood, and laid claim to be considered a beauty. Nor was this a claim 
which was very likely to be disputed, when compared with others in her profession. 
Grist was undoubtedly handsome, but middle age had ripened her charms into that 
state whose augury is a speedy termination to them. ALBoyr was somewhat too fat 
for beauty ; and with these two singers ended most of the pretensions to it, which 
were then evinced among the first sopranos of the day. 

‘In consequence of this, when at length Miss Carnerive Hayes made her début at 
the Scala, her beauty, coupled with her musical talents, made her at once successful. 
Nothing, indeed, could have been more triumphant than her first appearance ; and 
with the rapidity with which musical intelligence travels in Italy, it was speedily 
known throughout the whole of that country. Five days after, her name was as 
much talked of in Naples as it then was in Milan; and three months later, her repu- 
tation was established as the last new fact which Milan had added to the musical 
history of Italy. 

‘Nor was she undeserving of such a rapid and astounding success. CaTHERINE 
Hayes has a fine and full-toned soprano voice, ranging indeed so low that there is 
little contralto music which is without its scope, while its higher notes are both full 
and clear. Moreover, it possesses unusual flexibility and facility, and its intonation 


is remarkably true. With such an organ, Miss Hayes of course has one great advan- 
tage. She is enabled to sing the soprano and mezzo-soprano music of Jenny Lino 
and Grist; and most of the melody adapted to the pure contralto of Atsoni also 
comes within her range. We have heard her sing at one concert, some two years 
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since in London, the Grand Scena from ‘ Der Freyschutz; the ‘Casta Diva’ from 
‘Norma, and the ‘Ah, mon fils!’ from Mryerserr’s last opera, the ‘ Prophete? 
This air requires unusual extent of voice, great power, and intense dramatic feeling. 
Nevertheless, on her first appearance in London, Carnertve Hayes had much to 
contend against. Jenny Lryp was in the second season of her success. Grist, 
Viarpor Garcta, and Arson1 occupied Covent-Garden ; yet here Carmertve Hayes 
was to make her entrée before the public. She did it as Bertha in the ‘ Prophete ;’ 
and with such triumphant success did she effect it, that Viarpor was almost forgotten 
in the pans of applause which burst on the following morning from the English 
press.* Since that period Carnerrne Hayes has daily been making immense strides 
in her profession; and during the last year she has steod out as the first of modern 
vocalists England has had upon her stage. 

‘Perhaps it is in sacred music that she has exhibited the most profound and un- 
exampled success. In the ‘ Messiah, the ‘ Creation, the ‘ Elijah, and the ‘St. Paul, 
she has no rival. As with Jenny Liyp, however, it is in her national melodies that 
Carnerine Hayes has excited the most profound sensation. As a singer of the Irish 
ballad she has endeared herself the most to her own country, and won the highest 
opinions of her merits in England. I know not how it is, but nationality in music is 
more strongly colored in our day than it has ever previously been. In the oratorio, 
which is specially English in its nature, but two or three foreign vocalists who do not 
speak the language have made themselves celebrated. While Jenny Linn’s great 
points of attraction were those delicious Swedish melodies which have made them- 
selves the choicest of our musical memories, CatHertrye Hayes has become the 
musical high priestess of her nation, and the name of the ‘Swan of Erin’ is as dis- 
tinctively hers as the ‘Swedish Nightingale’ is that of her great and precedent rival. 

‘She has now reached the extreme point in her profession. But two singers stand 
parallel with her in their European reputation: the one who has recently enchanted 
America out of all its old notions of propriety, and who we understand still remains 
here with the purpose of making another musical tour in the South, at the close of 
our second summer season; and the star of modern contraltos, and indeed the only 
one who has more than rivalled Pisaront in her reputation —the golden-voiced 
Axzont. The second of the three now pays us a visit ; and we believe that we shall 
not fail in doing her the justice which her voice, her genius, and her spotless charac- 
ter alike merit. Nor indeed is it impossible that with another year we shall have 
experienced the pleasure of hearing Atsont, and being enabled to weigh, discuss 
and examine the relative claims of the three singers with the same gusto that a 
European amateur may now use in discussing their relative claims to the crown of 
song. Let us trust that it may be so. In literature, painting, and the stage, we 
are already on a par in progress with the old country. As a taste for music spreads, 
and musical education becomes more common, we also may count a Jenny Livp or 
a ‘Kary Hayss’ upon our own roll of reputations.’ 


—EEEE - — ae 








* Our friend General Morris gives in his journal a graphic account of the enthusiasm excited 
in Milan on ‘ La Bella Catarina’s’ first appearance at ‘ La Scala.’ The writer, a fellow-country- 
man (to employ a ‘bull’) of the artiste, who was accompanied by an eminent Milanese musical 
critic, waited upon her at the end of the first act of the opera, A ring, composed of congratula- 
tory critics and artists, some seven or eight feet deep, had surrounded the triumphant débutante. 
Her face, lighted up with the mixed emotions of fear of failure and joy at her singular success, 
had an almost inspired expression; and when she heard her performance so enthusiastically 
eulogized, she burst into a flood of tears, and hurried away to her dressing-room. 
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Worps or Wispom.—Far, far away, from over the 
wastes of ocean, comes the following, from a sober, 
discreet citizen, high in office and dignity, past and 
present ; a man who tells us that he ‘never laughs, 
except he has the law on his side; a man not given 
to vain talk and unprofitable anecdotes, nor consorting 
with punsters, and the like; a man who has been 
Justice of the Peace, ay, and ‘of the Quorum’ too; 
and who has written after his name ‘ Armigero, on 
many a bond and quittance ;’ a man, in short, who 
hath ‘had losses,’ and is of weight, gravity and sobriety. 
The eyes of our associate Own brightened when he 
saw the advice which had been given us; and placing 
his claw upon the page of the epistle which contained 
it, he said, as plainly as ever ‘ poor Miro’ spoke in the 

world, ‘ How often have I told you the same thing! You are too light, too simple, 
too volatile! Zu-whit, tu-whoo!’ But we pass to the missive, or we might say missile, 
which has been hurled at us as by an eruption, or eructation, from a land of earth- 
quakeous mountains, half way to t’ other side of the ‘globéd airth:’ ‘I must declare 
that the editor of the ‘Bunkum Flag-Staff’ seems to me to be a man of more 
solidity and solemnity and intensiveness than yourself. He does not indulge in light 
and jocose and quizzical composition. He does not correspond with all the story- 
tellers and anecdote-mongers and fun-extractors from Maine to California. He don’t 
write or print poems or verses that prove nothing. He is practical. He goes for 
‘the root of the matter’ In plam ‘Saxony English, he goes in for the ‘grits, and 
leaves inconsiderate youth to snuff up the east wind of unprofitable wit and unpay- 
ing humor. He is sober, and in earnest. He means what he says, and don’t leave 
his readers in doubt whether the writer is telling the truth or making up his stories 
out of whole cloth. He never lavghs as a horse laugheth, or if he does, he does not 


go right away and write it down in his paper, how he has gone beyond humanity in 
his cachinnation. He don’t tell all about common things; about his babies, and his 
rollicking, romping, and undignified sports. Nor does he expose himself to the 
great danger of lowering his dignity, by putting on a long-skirted coat and a broad- 
brimmed drab hat, and milking Shaker heifers, and then telling all the world in his 


next ‘issoo’ how boyish and frivolous he has acted, and how he got cut up, and the 
conceit taken out of him, in trying to mow with Tarrytown hay-makers, or wrestle 
with Onondaga lawyers. He writes as one having the fear of matter-of-fact and 
solemn-visaged men in his heart, and as having his commission as Justice of the 
Peace always before him. I don’t say that any body else is the ‘ per contra, for 
that would be personal. But you seem never to think that common things—com- 
mon hopes, joys, experiences, and events —are ‘infra dig.’ the Eprror of the 
‘Knyickersocker. With you, a story or an anecdote causeth casual mirth, and finds 
a place, if it only has a ‘p’int? and awakens a smile, and gives vain and fleeting 
pleasure to those who indulge the faculty of appreciation. And yet you could not, if 
put upon your corporal oath, tell what it proved in morals, mathematics, or mental 
philosophy. Ask your Own if this is right. I will abide his decision. And remem- 
ber, I pray and beseech of you, that he is not a mere single voter, but the represen- 
tative of a large class, both in solemnity of visage and wisdom in judgment. Let him 
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put his claw on your proof-sheets, and how many vain words and idle stories shall be 





crossed out of your pages! Then indeed may one safely take your volume to his 





siesta, und find in it the very essence of poppy, and fall to sleep quietly, undisturbed 





by any misgivings of want of dignity, or any regrets that the pages contained so 
much light-reading, and so many things that banished sleep. Consult your Owt, my 





=? ° 





dear Sir — consult» your Own, and you are safe’ ‘Mea culpa! mea culpa!’ But 





we will try to do better. Brother Wacsrarr knows that we have endeavored to 





emulate his clear and graphic style, and to reach his profound insight into things in 





general, including the operations of nature, human character, and the science of music, 





But excellence in these things must be the work of time. Rome was not constructed 
in twenty-four hours, Willing to learn, we strive to do so. And now, reader, ‘ Au 







reservoir !’ as they say in France. 







Gossip with Reapers anp Corresponpents. — We thought, the other day, when 
going up in the ‘Isaac P. Sara’ steamer to the Ferry of Doss, of this little coup- 


let ° 





‘Ife who his watch would keep, this must he do, 
Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too:’ 









and this was why we thought of it. We had with us, enclosed in a paper-envelope, 
an oblong fancy-box, containing sundry manuscripts for the Kyickersocker, together 
with four or five unopened letters, received by the afternoon mails, just before we left 
town. Engaged in conversation with a friend, who was to leave at Yonkers, we laid 


wey 645, 






the little parcel down upon a table ; and as we neared the landing, some skilful art- 
ist possessed himself of the box, and made off with it. Now why didn’t he send it 






back again, when he found that he had been taken in? Since the contents could be 


6 





of ‘no use but to the owner, why didn’t he despatch them to our address, five or six 
times repeated on the sealed letters, the box, and its envelope? What can he do 






with them, ‘any how?’ Open the letters and print the manuscripts? Then the 





thief will stand revealed. We should like to see his face, when he shows them to 





his wife or his friends! We mention this circumstance, which is not an incident of 





as momentous a character as our declaration of independence, that correspondents 





at the South, who have written us recently, may duplicate their communica- 





tions. . . . Wry, certainly: not one man in a hundred who has ever lived in the 






country but will remember the little bunches of fennel or caraway which the women- 
folk take ‘to meeting,” folded in their nice white handkerchiefs. Oh, how this brief 





note of a correspondent brings back ‘ the days that are no more,’ when two little twin 





brothers sat on Sunday by a mother’s side ina humble country church, and partook of 





the fragrant seed from her hand! ‘Gone, gone—all gone!’ But to the note: ‘ Imet 





a friend a day or two since, who had been passing a weck’s leisure in the remote 





north-west corner of Massachusetts, near Saltonstall Lake, domesticated in a coun- 





try farm-house. Among other fruits of his experience, he told me of one incident 





that I thought worthy to be ‘made a note of? At church on Sunday he observed 
many persons constantly moving their ‘ bivalves;’ munching and munching away, 






sometimes with as much earnestness as if their lives depended upon it. He asked 
the good lady of the house, when be returned, what the congregation were all munch- 
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. 


ing; or, if he was mistaken, what they were all moving their jaws about in such a 






strange manner for? ‘Oh, said she, ‘it was ‘MEETIN’-sEED;’ didn’t you know? 
‘Well, no; he didn’t know what they were nibbling at, and he didn’t know what 
*meetin’-seed’ was. ‘ Why, la!’ said she, ‘some people call it‘ caraway’ and ‘anise 






























































































































































































































































































seed, but we call it ‘ meetin’- seed,’ ’cause we cal’late it keeps us awake in meetin’ ; 
we ‘allers’ take it to eat while the min’ster is preachin’ !’ 
town, to be sold at the church-doors in lots to suit purchasers ¢ 
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a) 


Couldn’t we have it in 
I know one or two 


metropolitan churches, where poppy is now dispensed, where it would prove a good 


substitute !’ 


. We ask the reader's attention to‘ The Triumph of our Lan- 


guage’ which ensues. The poem is itself the ‘triumph’ it celebrates. The lines are 
from the pen of our excellent friend and always welcome correspondent, Rev. James 


HLBORNE Lyons, LL.D., of Philadelphia : 


Now gather all our Saxon bards, 
Let harps and hearts be strung, 
To celebrate the triumphs 
Of our own good Saxon tongue! 
For stronger far than hosts that march 
With battle-flags unfurl’d, 
It goes with Freepom, Tuoveurt and TrutnA, 
To rouse and rule the world. 


Stout Albion learns its household lays 
On every surf-worn shore, 

And Scotland hears it echoing far, 
As Orkney’s breakers roar: 

From Jura’s crags and Mona’s hills 
It floats on every gale, 

And warms, with eloquence and song, 
The homes of Innisfail. 


On many a wide and swarming deck, 
It scales the rough wave’s crest, 

Seeking its peerless heritage, 
The fresh and fruitful West: 

It climbs New-England’s forest steeps, 
As victor mounts a throne ; 

Niagara knows and greets the voice, 
Still mightier than its own. 


It spreads where winter piles deep snows 
On bleak Canadian plains, 

And where on Essequibo’s banks 
Eternal summer reigns: 

It glads Acadia’s misty coasts, 
Jamaica’s glowing isle, 

And bides where, gay with early flowers, 
Green Texan prairies smile. 


It lives by clear Itasca’s lake, 
Missouri’s turbid stream, 

Where cedars rise on wild Ozark, 
And Kanzas’ waters gleam : 

It tracks the loud swift Oregon, 
Through sunset valleys roll’d, 

And soars where California’s brooks 
Wash down their sands of gold. 


It sounds in Borneo’s camphor-groves, 
On seas of fierce Malay, 

In fields that curb old Ganges’ flood, 
And towers of proud Bombay: 

It wakes up Aden’s flashing eyes, 
Dusk brows, and swarthy limbs ; 

The dark Liberian soothes her child 
With English cradle-hymns. 


Tasmania’s maids are wooed and won 
In gentle Saxon speech; 

Australian boys read Crusor’s life 
By Sydney's shelter’d beach: 

It dwells where Afric’s southmost capes 
Meet oceans broad and blue, 

And Nieuveld’s rugged mountains gird 

The wide and waste Karroo. 





{t kindles realms so far apart, 
That while its praise you sing, 

These may be clad with Autumn’s fruits, 
And those with flowers of Spring: 

It quickens lands whose meteor lights 
lame in an arctic sky, 

And lands for which the Southern Cross 
Hangs its orb’d fires on high ! 


It goes with all that prophets told, 
And righteous kings desir’d, 


| With all that great apostles taught, 


And glorious Greeks admir’d, 


| With Suaksreare’s deep and wondrous verse, 


And Mi.ron’s loftier mind, . 
With Atrren’s laws, and Newron’s lore, 
To cheer and bless mankind. 


Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom, 


And error flees away, 
As vanishes the mist of night 
Before the star of day : 
But. grand as are the victories 
Whose monuments we see, 
These are but as the dawn which speaks 
Of noontide yet to be. 


Take heed, then, heirs of Saxon fame, 
Take heed, nor once disgrace, 
With deadly pen, or spoiling sword, 
| Our noble tonzue and race, 
Go forth prepar’d, in every clime, 
To love and help each other, 
And judge that they who counsel strife, 
Would bid you smite —a brother! 


Go forth! and jointly speed the time, 
By good men pray’d for long, 
When Christian States, grown just and wise, 
Will scorn revenge and wrong ; 
| When Earth’s oppress’d and savage tribes 
Shall cease to pine or roam, 
| All taught to prize these English words, 
| Fatrs, Frespom, Heaven, and Home! 


Tuanks to the kind correspondent who, in a ‘hand-of-write’ which rejoices the 
eyes of our compositors, sends us the following, from one of the fairest of all our 
eastern cities: ‘It is part of my creed that no man has the right to monopolize a 
laugh, and that he who can refuse to share one with his fellow-creatures is himself 
not only unworthy, but incapable, of its true enjoyment. The laugh-objective is the 
natural complement of the laugh-subjective. The Razexatsian definition is not suf- 


ficiently exact: man is not only ‘a laughing animal, but a laughter-moving animal, 
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whether the ‘moving’ be with or at the mover; and the verb ‘to laugh’ ought 
always to be construed as a verb-transitive, whatever grammarians may say to the 
contrary. You have always dealt generously with your readers in the staple of 
laughter ; arid I, as one of them, am in debt for more favors of the kind than I shall 
ever be likely to repay. I have long been accustomed to feed at your ‘Table,’ al- 
though I never enjoyed a personal introduction to my host, and have been feasted 
with the appropriate pabulum of every phase or degree of laughter, from arrision 
to cachinnation— from the passing smile, through the snicker, to the soul-expanding, 
rib-cracking guffaw. I can offer you little in return; but I am ready to divide with 
you whatever falls in my way. This morning a friend handed me a document to 
read, wherefrom I extracted a wholesome grin. I took a copy of it for you, which 
please read, with the assurance that it was not ‘manufactured to order, but is a true 
copy, ‘verb. et lit. et punct., of a petition addressed to the legislature of our state, 
some six weeks ago, indited in good faith, as the earnest prayer of the petitioner, 
and now on file in the State Department: 


‘A Petion two the State of Conn. two grant two J-—— B ——, of W——, Conn. A team with 
a rite two hold said team and that no office-holder shall at any time hav any rite two take said 
team from him June 7 Ad. 1851 J — BKB — 


*Jentleman of the State of Conn. and gineral asembly wharas I hav bin striped of team and 
wife for several years and hav had two keap my bible hid for several years two protect said 
bible, and hav bin turned out of buisnes two any proffit on my farm for several years, having 
two farm it this year striped of team and wife, I trust that under these tri-ing circumstances that 
no honerable Jentleman wil refuse two grant my Petion. Jentleman I nead not take up time 
with a long argument two suport my Petion. I close requesting you two examin this matur 
under your oaths. JI—bB y 


Addressed : 
‘Two Secretary of state, 
hartford, Conn, forward this.’ 





‘ And now, if you think the cacographic beauties of the above are unapproacha- 
ble, let me place before you the enclosed inscriptions, gleaned from the ‘ order-book’ 


of a stone-cutter and marble-worker not a thousand miles from the place of this 
present writing ; and ‘close, requesting you two examin’ ;’ 

‘DearS : I wish you to due one more arent for me if you pleas ask the man that makes 
grave-stones to bring me one pair as large as he can afford for a new over-coat well made, con- 
taining six y’d s of cloth like the sample if he will not take it, buy as large as eight dollars and 
fifty cents will get from your friend,’ etc. (Simple affection, dear Sir: pathos — not fun.— Ep. 
KNICK ) 





*To Every one that Dose Pass By 

that I was the first Pat hear to Ly 
go Home my finds Dry up your teers 
Heare I shall Rest till Curis’ appeares.’ 


‘Morn Not my frinds for god Knows Best 
for this your Babe Has gon to rest 
thar to Ly til Bid to rise 

so prepare to meat me in the skies,’ 


*‘ ALrHouGn he is dead, he ’ll soon be forgot, 

His friends and relations remember him not ; 

Their sighs and their groans they ‘ll soon wipe away, 

For here he lies a-mouldering and a-turning back to clay !’ 

‘ By the by, if you wish a better laugh than I can hope to move in you, ask your 
contributor ‘ Meister Kar’ to send you the whole of the old song of which he smug- 
gled a couple of lines into his last communication. Tell him to send it in its origi- 
nal Latin and old German, in its Heidelberg dress, commencing : 


‘Devs in adjutorium meum intende, 
Sprach ein hiibsches Nunnelin, daz was behende — 
Verrite et videte — 
Ess ist Bruder ConrapT, sie sprach, Sileti, etc., ete, 


‘Pre-haps’ you may smile over it. 
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Ir is pleasant to think, that from the brightest and highest exemplars of true 
practical religion have come the severest rebukes of the bigotry and intolerance 
which have done so much to lessen its benign influence. The solemn visage, unre- 
laxed by a smile; the intolerance of joyousness in the mirthful ; the crucifying of 
«ther people’s flesh; these are not religion, nor the tokens of it. On this theme 
hear the good Archdeacon Hare: 


‘Ir cannot be requisite to a man’s being in earnest, that he should wear a perpetual frown. 
Is there less of sincerity in Nature during her gambols in spring, than during the stiffness and 
harshness of her wintry gloom? Does not the birds’ blithe carolling come from the heart quite 
a3 much as the quadruped’s monotonous cry? And is it, then, altogether impossible to take up 
one’s abode with truth, and to let all sweet homely feelings grow about it and cluster around it; 
and to smile upon it, as a kind father or mother; and to sport with it, and hold light and merry 
talk with it, as with a loved brother or sister; and to fondle it, and play with it, as with a child? 
No, otherwise did Socrates and PLato commune with truth; no, otherwise CervaANTeEs and 
SHAKSPEARE. This playfulness of truth is beautifully represented by Lanpor, in the conversa- 
tion between Marcus Cicero and his brother, an allegory which has the voice and the spirit of 
Prato. On the other hand, the outcries of those who exclaim against every sound more lively 
than a bray or a bleat, as derozatory to truth, are often prompted, not so much by their deep feei- 
ing of the dignity of the truth in question, as of the dignity of the person by whom that truth is 
muintained. Our grave faculties and thoughts are much chastened and bettered by a blending 
and interfusion of the lighter, so that the sable cloud may turn forth her silver lining on the 
night; while our lizhter thoughts require the grave to sub:tantiate them, and keep them from 
evaportting. When your feelings tell you any thing, and your understanding contradicts them, 
more especially should your understanding be merely echoing the verdict of another man’s, be 
not over hasty in sacrificing what you feel to what you fancy you understand. You cannot do it 
in real life: a running stream is not to be choked with paper,’ 


We would especally commend the following anecdote to that fibbing old twad- 
dler, the self-called ‘Laurte Topp, Provipence may have helped him out of 
some scrapes, but it wasn’t a divine Provivence that helped him info at least one 
rather serious one: ‘I knew an old man who believed that ‘ what was to be would 
be.’ He lived in Missouri, and was one day going out several miles through a region 
infested, in the early times, by very savage Indians. He always took his gun with 
him, but this time he found that some of the family had it out. As he would not go 
without it, some of his friends tantalized him by saying that there was ‘no danger of 
the Indians ;’ that he ‘would not die until his time had come, ete. ‘ Yes,’ says 
the old fellow, ‘but suppose I was to meet an Indian, and his time had come, it 
wouldn’t do not to have my gun!’ . . . Veny sly and ‘smart’ is the following 
anecdote, which we find, unattributed to any particular source, in a religious journal of 
this city : ‘Josras WinsLow was one of the early governors of the Massachusetts colony 
It is said that at his funeral the Rev. Mr. Wirnere xt, of Scituate, prayed that ‘the 
governor's son might be half equal to his father’ The Rev. Dr. Gap Hircucock. 
observed afterward, that the ‘prayer was so very reasonable, it might have been 
hoped that Gop would grant it; but he didn’t!’ . . . Many, many and pre- 
cious, reminiscences of the ‘days of long ago’ arose in the ‘horizon of memory’ in 
perusing the lost epistle of ‘J. B. B’ Friend of our youth, 

‘Tue rose is red, the grass is green, 


But the days are gone that we have seen, 
And the place ’tis no more where we have been!’ 


‘The Marshall Dramatic Jubilee; to which we directed the attention of our me- 
tropolitan readers in the last number of the Kyicxersocxer, took place on the day 
and evening of the twelfth ultimo at Castle-Garden. It is too late, and would be 
adscititious,.to speak at this time of the result; for it has gone to every corner of 
the Union, and is on its way to other parts of the world. It was the most perfect 
triumph of the kind ever witnessed in New-York; and well might Mr. Marsnatt, 
the honored recipient, lack words to express his deep emotions of gratitude for a 
testimonial so magnificent: The various artists, the committee, the able and active 
manager, the press, all vied with each other in bringing about an event so auspicious 
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Their success was complete. Aside from the unmistakable tribute to Mr. Marsnat’s 
character as a manager and a man, the pecuniary result was unprecedented. From 
eight to ten thousand dollars, we learn, were netted to the popular and deserving 
beneficiary. As chairman of the committee— although unhappily, from provider- 
tial causes, less effective than we could have desired — we have a personal gratifica- 
tion, in common with our more active confréres, in recording a.dénowement so unex- 
ampled. . . . ‘THere’s awatch for you!’ said an eccentric Irish citizen to a friend 
of ours, ‘a ra-al Tosras! I got that in Liverpool eight years ago, and it’s never lost 
a minute since. I set it there at three o'clock, and it was three o'clock exactly by 
the New-York time when I got here! It’s the same in New-Orleans ; and bedad ! 
I belave *t would be the same in Kamschatka. It is an illigant‘ Tosias!’’ "T'was no 
‘mean time’ that that watch kept,certainly. . . ‘ Gleason's Pictorial Drawing- 
Room Companion, Boston, is the most creditable publication of its kind issued in 
our country, taking into consideration the excellence of the designs and of the execu- 
tion, as well as the low price for which the work is afforded. We perceive that for 
single subscribers it is but three dollars a year, while to a number who join together 
it is less than two. Nothing but the immense circulation which the paper enjoys 
could enable the proprietor to publish if at so small a sum. Somesopy has 
sent us, in a kind of hand-bill, ‘ The Millport Tragedy.’ Now where ‘ Millport’ is, 
we haven't the slightest notion, nor can we exactly make out what the ‘Tragedy’ 
was ; but we take it that we know what ‘ poetry’ is, and here is a sample, ‘ begin- 
ning at the twelfth verse, common-metre :’ 
$12. Tuen uprose a piece of Justice, 
He was worthy of the name; 


He loved to make disturbance, 
And loved to see the same. 


*18, They saw they could not take him, 
So far from them he’d got; 

To return they could not make him, 

And so at him they shot. 


$13. As I have told you all before, 
°T is the same I tell you now, 

The lofty heads of Millport 
Even to me shall bow! 


£19. But the fire it did not reach him, 
And looking they did stand ; 
As if to say farewell to them, 
He turned and waved his hand. 


‘14, The commands, if we may term them, 
Was from an old trustee ; 
My friends, I think you had better, 
Till Sunday, let it be. 


*20. So they took Jack and a Dutchman, 
No longer could they stay ; 
Says Jack, ‘I’m in no hurry, 
if you take me right away.’ 


‘15. No prisoners we cannot make, 
Besides it would not do; 
To-morrow all of them we willtake, | 

It being Sunday too. 


$16. The Constable and Sheriff 
For young WELLs a warrant had ; 
They thought they would take him easy, 
He being a young lad. 


$21. So they took him to old Lonemate’s 
Without saying a word ; 
The old man thought he ’d fasten them 
With his strongest bed-cord, 


$22. The Sheriff would not that allow ; 
Says he, ‘I think it is fair, 
If you harness up your horses, 
And take us all up there.’ 





$17. So after him they both did start, 
But to their great surprise 
For both of them he was too smart— 
It astonished both their eyes. 


$23, Says Jack, ‘ Come it you never can, 
For I will tell you all, 
If I can’t ride with a decent man, 
I will not ride at all!’ 

The presumption is, that the ‘Tragedy’ is well understood at ‘Millport ;’ but in 
the absence of the necessary information, the ‘general reader’ must rest contented 
with the grace and elegance of the poetical record of the same. Where all is so 
felicitous, it may seem invidious to particularize; but we regard the fifteenth and 
twenty-first verses as the most artistic in rhythm and melody. . . We heard 
a patriotic American gentleman remark the other day, that he ‘felt a little flat’ 
when he first saw the contrast, in the ‘ Crystal Palace, between the European and 
American portion of the exhibition. He said the gilded American eagle, with wings 


ten feet wide, and sun-daring eye, presiding over a dusty barrel of Yankee shoe-pegs 
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generally mistaken fora new kind of ligneous oats, on the ‘ wooden-nutmeg’ principle 
made him desire to ‘get edut’ of our department as quick as he possibly could. But 
he should have tarried longer, and pursued his examinations farther. Some of the 
American articles in the great exhibition are now winning the highest applause, instead 
of the ridicule which they first excited. Mr. Greexey, in one of his letters, describes 
the result of the trial of McCormick’s machine for cutting grain, which was ridiculed 
by the London pressas ‘a cross between an AstLey’s chariot, a tread-mill, and a flying- 
machine.” ‘It came into the field of trial,” says Mr. Greetey, ‘asthe very exemplar of 
American absurdity and distortion in the domain of art, and confronted a popular tribu- 
nal already prepared for its condemnation. Before it stood Joun Butt, burly, dogged, 
and determined not to be humbugged ; his judgment made up, and his sentence ready 
to be recorded. Nothing disconcerted, the brown, rough, homespun Yankee in charge 
jumped on the box, starting the team at a smart walk, setting the blades of the 
machine in lively operation, and commenced raking off the grain in sheaf-piles ready 
for binding, cutting a breadth of nine or ten feet cleanly and carefully, as fast as a 
span of horses could comfortably step. There was a moment, and but a moment, of 
suspense; human prejudice could hold out no longer; and burst after burst of invol- 
untary cheers from the whole crowd proclaimed the triumph of the Yankee ‘ tread- 
mill’ That triumph has been the leading topic in all agricultural circles, The 
Times’ report speaks of it as beyond doubt placing the harvest absolutely under the 
farmer's control; as ensuring a complete and most auspicious revolution in the har- 
vesting operations of this country ; and as ‘securing to English farming, protection 
against climate, and an economy of labor which must prove of incalculable advantage’ 
Very well for ‘a cross between an AstLey’s chariot, a flying-machine, and a tread- 
mill.’’ The inventor is now a ‘lion; and could at once sell five hundred of his 
machines if he had them already constructed. . . . Isy’r the subjoined ‘Serenade, 
from a new correspondent, somewhat out of the usual milk-and-water style of such 
things? It strikes us as very delicate and felicitous: 


Sweer evening Air, O wandering Star! 
I pray thee, bear Thy ray from far 

This song to her I love so well ! May gaze its fill on her I love. 
Breathe on her cheek, Thou, Breeze! may’st kiss 
And gently speak Her cheek — O bliss! 

Soft words of love [ dare not tell. Nor will her gentle voice reprove. 
O Star of Love! But cruel Fate 
From HEAVEN above, Still bids me wait, 

Watch o’er the slumbers of my fair; Nor dare such blissful joy to claim: 
On wings of light, Star! gaze for me, 
Reflected bright, Breeze! kiss for me, 

Swift back to me her image bear! And softly whisper her my name! x. w. 


Messrs. Cook anp SomerviLtg, book-binders, at Number forty-eight Ann-street, have 
established a wide reputation for the excellence and beauty of their work. Their 
ornamental, as well as their plainer kinds, are remarkable for elegance, richness 
and good taste. . . . A preasanr epistle from ‘M. W’ (which we wish he would 
repeat) was among the manuscripts ‘taken and conveyed away’ on a recent occa- 
sion. . . . Mr. Greevey thinks we shall ‘take the rag off’ Joun Butt in the matter 
of ploughs, when it comes to the testing-match of the great exhibition. Guess so too, 
if what ‘Sam. Stick’ says, writing from England, is true: ‘ Arter all, they haint got no 
Indgin corn here; they can’t raise it, nor punkin-pies, nor quinces, nor pea-nuts, nor 
silk-worms, nor nothin’. Then as to their farmin’— Lorp! only look at five great 
elephant-lookin’ beasts in one plough, with one great lummokin’ feller to hold the 
handle, and another to carry the whip, and a boy to lead, whose boots has more iron 
on ’em than the horses’ huffs have, all crawlin’ as if they was a-goin’ to a funeral 
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What sort of a way is that to do work? It makes me mad to look at’em. If there 
is any airthly clumsy fashion of doin’ a thing, that’s the way they are sure to git 
here. They are a benighted, obstinate, bull-headed people, the English, that’s a fact, 
and always was. There’s a plough down in Maine that ought to be sent over to the 
‘World’s Fair’ It is a dangerous nondescript, though, The inventor chained it up, 
the afternoon on which he finished it, but it broke loose in the night and killed two 
cows! . . . Our friend ‘Hans Von Srrecet’s’ poem, ‘ Nut-Shells, the first part 
of which we give in the present number, will attract attention and command admi- 
ration for its many beauties. The second ,and concluding part will appear in our 
next. . . . Is not this a pretty sketch from Loneretitow’s ‘ Spanish Student?’ 
Perpend : 
* Sue lies asleep: 

And, from her parted lips, her gentle breath 

Comes like the fragrance from the lips of flowers. 

Her delicate limbs are still, and on her breast 

The cross she pray’d to, ere she fell asleep, 

Rises and falls with the soft tide of dreams, 

Like a light barge safe moor’d.’ 

Now, reader, as Izaak Watton says, ‘if thou be a severe, sour-complexioned man, 
thou art disallowed to be a competent judge’ of such a picture as this. . . . ‘The 
Boston Daily Advertiser? an old and highly respectable journal, in reference to 
the law of imprisonment for debt in Massachusetts, says that no man need be im- 
prisoned twenty-four hours in that state. The door of ‘deliverance, through the 
oath of that name, is always open to him. We are glad to learn that thus much is 
true. The report which we gave, however, was on the authority of a Boston print ; 
and if the principal fact was not exaggerated, even the ‘ oath of deliverance’ would 
have come too late to be availed of by the dying prisoner for debt. . . . THERE 
is something more, it seems, in the term ‘ Old Masters’ than every body is aware of. 
An artist-friend of ours mentions the circumstance of a lady, residing in a pleasant 
village not a thousand miles from Gotham, who took him through certain of her 
apartments to show him her pictures. She had several ‘ shay-doovers, as YELLow- 
pLusH calls them, by the ‘ Old Masters.’ Our friend thought it odd that she should 
be learned in the ages of the painters, which she invariably mentioned. At length 
she said: ‘I wish you would come and look at my husband’s portrait. Z'hat is by 
an ‘Old Master, too. He was upward of seventy-three years old when he painted it 
He was the oldest master of painting in this country at the time!” . . . WHEN 
our manufacturers produce a very beautiful thing, we like to apprise our readers of 
it; and if any of our town friends will step into the establishment of Mr. Lucius 
Hart, late of ‘ BoarpMan anv Hart, manufacturer and importer of Britannia ware, 
and dealer in metals, at number six Burling-slip, the courteous proprietor will show 
them that ‘some things can be done as well as others’ in this same ‘ wooden country’ 
of ours. Britannia-ware tea-service, as bright and rich-looking as silver itself, and 
with care, almost as durably-handsome, in all graceful variety of forms, will attest 
the skill and taste of American manufacturers. The articles are admirable, and are 
fast acquiring the reputation which their excellence and elegance are well calculated 
tocommand. . . . Somesopy, writing in that excellent and entertaining journal 
the ‘ Spirit of the Times, upon ‘ American Gentlemen of the Olden Time,’ and more 
particularly of Virginia, quotes largely, and without credit, from the KyickERBOCcKER, 
the letter from Westmoreland county, Virginia, published in our July number. But 
the ‘unkindest cut of all’ is his unsexing our correspondent, who is a male human, 
standing six-feet-four in his stockings! ‘ Good ’Evings!’ he is pronounced to be an 
‘old lady!’ ‘Get edut!’ —he aint no such thing! We mean to ask him if he is 
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the next time we see him! . . . A Frrenp writing from Washington, a lover and 
an accomplished judge of art, observes: ‘The papers announce, I see, that Exuiorr 
has gone to Marshfield to paint a portrait of Danie. Wester. I hope the report is 
true ; for Wessrer’s face has never yet been transferred to canvass as it should be; 
and Ex.iorr is the only artist whom I know that is capable of doing justice to such 
a subject. He is in portraiture what Wesster is in forensic eloquence — the foremost 
man in America. At a political canvass Wrester might overcome Exuiort, but on 
one of Decueavux’s, Extiorr could ‘ beat him and give him six’’ (There’s a pun on 
the word ‘canvass’ in that last remark, which can easily be detected by a slight 
examination, and was evidently intended by the author.) We fully agree with the 
writer. Mr. Wessrer could make a better speech ‘with one arm tied behind him’ 
than Exxiorr could with both free; but what language is in Exxiorr’s pencil! How 
his limned flesh perspires or is dry in his youthful or aged sitters ; how silvery. or 
rich brown his pictured hair; how /ife-like his transcripts of the ‘human face divine, 
with its infinitely-varied expression! Mr. Exiiorr has been very busy at his easel, 
even during the warmest of the recent sultry weather, and has produced some of the 
best of his portraits during that period. He has a most liberal commission to paint 
Mr. Wenster’s portrait, but the eminent statesman has not been able as yet to com- 
mand the requisite leisure to place himself under the eminent artist’s minute ‘person- 
al inspection’ The portrait will be painted, however, before the meeting of Con- 
gress, . . . Awnoruer of those beautiful volumes of a series which serves to mark 
the progress of taste, and a higher degree of cultivation in the literary world, entitled 
‘ Episodes of Insect Life: Insects of Summer; has just been issued by Reprt1evp. 
‘If a hope be entertained,’ says the author of this exquisite work, ‘that the present 
volume will prove at the least as attractive as its predecessor, it is only because the 
summer months it comprises have supplied it with more abundance of material. 
because the summer sunshine has afforded brighter hues for the enrichment of that 
parti-colored livery, wherein, among the graver and wiser of Nature’s servitors, it 
would ply its introductory vocation at one end of Creation’s temple. Under an en- 
couraging impression that, in the above capacity, it may have already helped to 
usher a few (albeit through a side-door) into that glorious edifice ; some to observe, 
some to admire, some to adore ; the ‘ Insect Chronicle’ proceeds cheerfully through 
the gayest period of winged existence, and the brightest portion of the ever-varying 
year’? . . . A Far-Away friend and correspondent, after adverting to ‘Old Knick. 
in terms that touched the ‘very cockles of our heart, says: ‘Speaking of ‘ Nick.’ 
reminds me of a story which may be useful to you in your intercourse with society, 
considering the rather sulphurous cognomen you so boldly bear. In the early days 
of our glorious constitution, the Hon. Nicnotas G..... was an honored member 
of the national senate ; but, as in your case, and that of other public characters, it 
was the good’pleasure of the sovereigns to contract his purely Christian name into 
that monosyllable which indicates, with its prefix of ‘Old, a gentlemen who never bore 
the title of D.D. During the Christmas holy-days, the ancient and colored servant 
of the boarding-bhouse presented himself, for the usual honorarium, to the assembled 
boarders. Senator Nicnotas G.... ., assuming ignorance of the person of the ap- 
plicant, asked him, ‘ Who are you?’ ‘Me!—bless you, Massa, you no know me ? 
I Harry —Ole Harry.” ‘Old Harry!’ says the senator, with affected horror: 
‘ why, they call the Devi ‘Old Harry!’’ ‘ Yes, Massa; sometime ‘Ole Harry’ — 
sometime ‘Ole Nick!’’ Our colored brother took a rich shower of ‘tin’ by that 
motion.’ . . . Tose enterprising publishers, Messrs. H. Lone anp Broruerr, 
have issued two very clever works in ‘ Zhe Sisters, or the Fatal Marriages, and the 
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‘ Adventures of Paul Periwinkle} by the lively author of ‘Cavendish.’ The capital 
works of ‘ Frank Farleigh; and ‘ Lewis Arundel, published by this house, have 
reached their fifteenth thousand! . . . ‘Jemmy’s Address to his Swate-Heart, 
on presenting her with a Ring, by the ‘ River-Barp,’ is ‘ nasae bod,’ as the Scottish 
people said of Mrs. Srppons’ acting at Edinburgh: 


Lapy, swate lady, the thrifle I give 
Has a small aperture in the centre; 
So little, indade, one would scarcely believe 
That your swate taper finger could enter. 
But amateurs tell me it niver will do 
To pick out a ring for a beauty, 
Unless you divide your opinion by two, 
And allow for the ‘ shrinkage and duty.’ 


I tell you this fact, that you clarely may see 
My motive in choosing this size, dear ; 

And to show at once that it niver could be 
The consideration of price, dear : 

Yet I fairly confess, when I purchased the thing, 
And promised to pay for the same, 

I blessed you for wearing a very small ring, 
And I thought a large hand was a shame, 


Of coorse you'll persaive there’s a gem in this ring, 
Which / think excaidingly chaste ; 

A diamond to me is a hard-looking thing, 
But, bedad! there ’s a glory in paste! 

And with care itll wear jist exactly as long, 
And niver grow dirty nor dingy ; 

And as for the strength, thrue, a diamond is sthrong, 
But a man is no man if he’s stingy. 


And oh! may you wear it intirely out, dear! 
In short, wear it iver and iver; 
And when you have finished your gadding about here, 
Return it unsoiled to the giver: 
For gems are unneeded in heaven, I trust, 
Where one is as rich as another ; 
In that place your jewels would certainly rust, 
And melt all to paices in t other ! 

The generosity of our ‘Barn’ is quite equal to that of the London lover, who, 
when asked by the inamorata with whom he had quarrelled to return her presents 
of jewelry, and so forth, said, among other things: 

*Tuat brooch, which once your bosom wore, 
(You said you had it of your mother,) 
Which, when you gave to me, you swore 
For life you ’d love me, and no other: 
Canst thou forget the pleasant morn 
When in my breast thou first didst stick it ? 
I can’t restore it —it’s in pawn, 

But, base deceiver! there’s the ticket!’ 
Now that was what we call ‘ doing the handsome thing” He ‘gave her all he could; 
nomore!’ . . . We don't think it was right, ‘morally speaking, for the man to 
have done what he did, but it was a ‘clean trick.’ The way of it was this, according 
to the English paper from which we quote: ‘On Tuesday the following artful trick 
was played off upon Mr. S. Cotpoyps, a boot-maker in Seymour-street, Somers Town, 
by a gentlemanly-looking man, who requested to be served with a pair of WEeLiine- 
ton boots. After several trials, Mr. Cotpoyps at last succeeded in suiting him, and 
he was stamping the heel to make them feel easier on his foot, when a man rushed 
into the shop and snatched the gentleman’s hat from the chair where he had placed 
it, and immediately made off. Mr. Cotroyps urged the gentleman to immediate 
pursuit, he (Mr. Copoyns) being unable to leave the shop. He accordingly started 
in chase of the thief, and was quickly out of sight. Whether he caught the man has 


not transpired; but he has not returned to pay Mr. Cotpoyns for the boots! The 
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taking off the hat was merely a ‘ruse’ to enable him to run off with them after his 
accomplice. Wasn't that an ‘artful dodge?’ It is even a brighter thought than 
the ‘trick’ of the Yankee clock-pedlar which we published lately. . . . ‘Moruer, 
said a little girl, after coming home from church one Sunday ; ‘mother, won't you 
ask the minister to preach small, so that I can understand him? I don’t know what 
he means. What a rebuke to those ostentatious divines who ‘ shoot the arrows of 
the Worp over the heads of their audiences in flourishes of affected rhetoric !’ 
‘There is, says a religious contemporary, ‘an idea extant that to speak plain Saxon 
is not to speak learnedly. Hence, it must be latinized in order to get its proper 
rotundity. We have heard of one who, in quoting the beautiful Saxon, ‘ Oh, the 
length and breadth, the height and the depth, ete., put it into good English eloquence 
thus: ‘Oh, the latitude and the longitude, the altitude and the profundity!’ That 
must have been as plain to the audience as the following figure: ‘The Brstx gives 
light; it is like an orifice in any edifice, covered with pellucid plates for the trans- 
mission of pelion rays!’ That is, it is like a window! ‘ Ohe jam satis!’ . . . Ar 
a recent meeting of a parish, a solemn, straight-bodied, and most exemplary deacon 
submitted a report, in writing, of the destitute widows, and others standing in need 
of assistance, in the parish. ‘Are you sure, deacon,’ asked another solemn brother, 
‘that you have embraced all the widows?’ He said he believed he had done so; but 
if any had been omitted, the omission could easily be corrected. He did n’t ‘take’ 
at all. . . . We have space but to mention the publication, by the Brothers 
Harper, of a volume of ‘ 7ravels in the United States, by Lady Emmetine Stuart 
Worttey. It is written in a most kindly spirit, and in a familiar, gossipping style, 
which renders it additionally attractive. We had occasion to know, while Lady 
EMMELINE was in this country, that she entertained strong feelings of respect and 
friendship for America and the American people. She contributed several articles 
for the Kyickersocker, in which these amiable characteristics were eminently dis- 
played . . We have not encountered any thing better than the following 
vindication of a friend by a western editor since the eulogy pronounced upon Mr. 
Tuomas Hiaers and General Wasuineron by a member of the legislature of Florida. 
The friend in question had been arrested for stealing sheep: ‘We have known Mr. 
Tuomas for twelve years. Our acquaintance commenced with the great storm which 
blew down our grandfather's barn. At that time he was a young man in the prime 
of life, and we think raised the best marrow-fat peas we ever eat. He was a good 
mathematician, kind to the poor, and troubled with fits. In all the relations of a 
husband, father, uncle, and trustee of common lands, he has followed the direct 
standard of duty. Mr. Tuomas is at this time forty-three years of age, slightly 
marked with the small-pox, an estimable citizen, a church-member, and a man of 
known ‘integrity, for ten years. As to sheep-stealing, that he would have done it if 
he could get an opportunity, is without foundation in point of fact. Mr. Tuomas could 
have stolen our lead-pencil several times, but he didn’t doit’? . . . Puryam has 
issued a very pretty illustrated little volume, picturesque and descriptive of Trenton 
Falls. It is edited by N. P. WixxIs, and embraces the original essay of Joun Suermay, 
the first proprietor and resident. The book is not only a beautiful guide to the Falls 
themselves, but it would form a pretty ornament for the centre-table of a drawing- 
rom. . . . Ler us try to give you very briefly, reader, a little story that 
was told to us the other night in the sanctum. We will endeavor to present it as 
nearly as possible in the words of the narrator: ‘Did I ever tell you, said he, ‘ about 
my first and last poetical effort? Reckon not. Well, thus it was: A considerable 
long time ago, when I was pursuing the law, (haud passibus equis,) and which I 
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never overtook, I was sitting with my feet on a line with my nose, ‘my custom al- 

rays in the afternoon, when at the opened door a veritable client appeared. His 
inimitable hitch at the waist-band spoke at once his occupation on the briny deep. 
‘Do you ever write letters here?’ was his first question. ‘Sometimes, said I, 
‘although I am not exactly a man of letters’ ‘Well, then, said he, looking round 
carefully to see that his communication was confidential, ‘I want a first-rate one, 
‘To whom, and on what subject?’ I asked. ‘To a gal in Kittery, said he. ‘She 
aint acting right, and I want to tell her so, She’s been and gone to a singing-school 
with another chap sence I left. Now take a sheet of paper and give her my mind 
strong!’ I did my best, and put down in our good vernacular some emphatic ex- 
pressions of indignation, and some hard knocks against the interloper of the singing- 
school. ‘Hold there!’ says he, ‘that is rather too much sail on that tack! Now 
put her off a few p'ints on another tack, and give her some soft biscuit, for I don’t 
want to break off entirely; only to score her, so that she will mind her helm and 
steer straight.’ So I eased off, and put in some ‘ saft sawder’ and love-sick nonsense. 
Tread it to him. ‘ Zhat will do, said he ; ‘but tell her, after all, it will be as she 
behaves!’ So I qualified the honey with a little vinegar. ‘That’s all right, said 
he ; ‘but I want you to put in some verses, to wind up the yarn’ ‘Such as what?’ 
said I. ‘This: * My pen is poor, my ink is pale, 

My love for you shall never fail.’ 

‘I wrote at his dictation until I came to the word ‘pale’ ‘That will never do, 
said I, ‘for this ink is most particularly black’ —and it was ‘black as Erebus,’ or 
‘the ace of spades’ This was a poser. He scratched his head in most amusing 
perplexity. ‘I must have the poetry, said he, ‘at any rate; and what if it aint 
exactly true? Will that hurt it?’ ‘Not as poetry, said J, refining, ‘ but as fact. 
It will be a false statement of a matter of fact, and the falsehood will be apparent 
on the face of the record, and falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, you know, Jack ! 
How can Betsey believe a word you say, with such a black falsehood staring her in 
the face?’ (I was young, and fresh from Biackstoneg, and talked learnedly.) ‘ What 
shall we do?’ cried Jack; ‘you must fix it somehow.’ ‘ How will this answer, 
Jack?’ I asked: ‘My pen is poor, my ink is black, 

My love for you shall never slack!” 
‘First-rate!’ exclaimed Jack; and so it went, and so ended my first and last attempt 
at poetry. I wish I had kept a copy of that letter’ . . . ‘Tne lines incorrectly 
quoted in the Kyickersocker for August, writes ‘A Lover of Literature’ from 
Boston, (who will accept our thanks,) ‘ are a translation of a passage in Ovip: 
—‘Vipeo meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora sequor,’ Ov. Meta. vit. 16. 

‘In a translation of Ovrp ‘ by several eminent hands, that particular Metamorphosis 
from which the above passage is extracted, is ‘Englished’ by Tare and StorestreEet. 
The authentic lines in question stand as follows: 


‘I see the Right, and I nape it too; 
Condemn the Wrong, and yet the Wrong pursue.’ 


Here, in such sort as we could give it, is a short string of theatrical items 
and on-dits, which we commend to the casual glance of ail dramatically-Inclined 
Gothamites. Marsuatt, of ‘7’he Broadway, is greatly enlarging and beautifying 
his magnificent theatre, and will soon open with the great American Tragedian, 
Epwin Forrest. Distinguished actors, in various walks, with other ‘ novelties, are 
to succeed. Mrs. Mowarr has had a successful engagement at the indefatigable 
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Nisto’s, who is to continue open all winter, with ‘ stars’ and lesser attractions. Bur- 
TON, as we hear, has engaged a ‘ talented’ company, who are to be divided between 
the Chambers-street establishment and Nisto’s. Brovcuam has parted with some of 
his ‘ celebrités, but is said to have engaged others of equal merit to take their place. 
Several European ‘ popularities’ are about visiting us; among them, Anna THILLon, 
a fascinating singer and actress, and Sontag, the Countess Rossi. Anperrson, the 
sometime ‘tragedian’ hereabout, is locked up in prison in London, the victim of his 
own ridiculous ambition; but Anpgrson, the ‘ Wizard of the North, is astonishing 
thousands at ‘ Tripler-Hall’ by his incomprehensible feats in necromancy and nat- 
ural magic. . . . Weare gossipping just now at ‘ Mount Guilford; the hospita- 
ble residence of an old friend at the highlands of Piermont. It is the first moist 
day of August: 
‘Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 
I see it driving o’er the plain:’ 

yet here we sit, in the pleasantest of pleasant libraries, under the ‘ warning-voice’ of 
a tall old clock that has ticked for a hundred years, and look off, now updn the misty 
Tappaan-Zee and its faintly-outlined eastern shore at Tarrytown, ‘Sunnyside, and 
the ancient Ferry of Doss, and anon upon a picturesque vale, extending thirty or 
forty miles to the west and south, enclosed by mountains that bound the distant view: 
Beautiful! beautiful !— and the stormy voice of the north-east wind, and the sound 
and smell of the falling rain! Surely surely, we shall have reminiscences of this 
hereafter! . . . A ‘Goop man and a true’ met us not long since in Broad- 
way, and congratulated us upon ‘ unmistakable good health, for which, as daily, we 
thanked a kind Power that it was so. We plastered the compliment back upon his 
burnished though corrugated cheeks, as Irvine says, ‘like a Spitzenberg apple 


= & 


dried with the bloom on.’ ‘ Well, he said, (and he was right,) ‘I feel as young as I 
ever did. I retain all my boyish weaknesses, 

me home his best coat, [rub my hand across the surface of the fabric, and fond 
‘memory brings back the feeling’ with which I welcomed my first * swallow-tail? 
nor am I now less vain than when I looked for the first time at ‘a perfect fit’ in the 
glass, now forty years ago. Nor, when I raise my best and most graceful ‘ Geni’ 
to a friend in the Fifth-avenue, am I less aware than of yore that the noblest part 
of man is nobly shielded from the elements. The truth is, he added, ‘ after all, we 
‘men,’ as we call ourselves, and perhaps are so considered, are only ‘children of a 
larger growth.’ . . . Mr. Joan Dante, at Number 59 Fifth-street, continues 
to give instruction in music upon the piano, vocal, and otherwise. We have spoken 
before of this accomplished artist, and are well pleased, although not at all surprised, 
to learn, that he has met with ample patronage, and has elicited the warmest appro- 
bation of his numerous pupils. Himself a thorough musician, his instruction, both in 
theory and in practice, is of the very first order of excellence. He has achieved suc- 
cess simply be:ause he had prepared himself by long study and elaborate practice 
to command it; and with genius, which was his first quality, he had nothing left that 
was to be desired. . . . An extended review of Dana’s Prose Essays, and no- 
tices of Macoon’s ‘Scenery and Mind, ‘ Lectures on the Lorp’s Prayer, and of three 
or four other new works, are postponed until our next. We have six or seven pages 
of these;with articles m prose and verse for the ‘ Table’ and ‘ Gossip,’ in type, await- 
ing immediate insertion, . . . Reaper, pardon all ‘short-comings.” Hot and 
sultry has been the weather; frequent our excursions into the ‘ked’ntry ;’ and very 
ill there a tender nursling of the Kyickrrsocker flock. Think on these things, 
and ‘ pity and forgive!’ ‘If spared, we will try to ‘do better next time.’ 





